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POETRY 


MORNING. 
me forth! the blessed sunshine bursts 
“on vale and mountain, grove and stream! 
Come forth! my wearied spirit thirsts 
To revel inthe gladdening beam. 
While star-eyed flowers are weeping still— 
While proudly floats the forest's hyma— 
While young leaves to the zephyr’s thrill, 
Come forth from ball and coulage dim. 


Child, clapsed within the arms of sleep, 
Leave her brilliant mockeries all! 
Treasures rare on many a steep 
Await thy bounding tootsteps fall: 
Up—mark the bird’s triumphant 
List his glorious notes of praise— 
And now, while joys around thee cling, 
Like him to heaven thy homage raise. 


Youth, whose frail bark on pleasure’s sea 
Hath sweptin recklessness and pride! 
Oh, wakes vot freshening morn in thee 
Some dreams of virtue’s far-off tide? 
Seem not the wandering breezes fraught 
With memory’s sad, reproachful tone? 
Rouse thee to holier deed and thought, 
Life’s threshold yet by hope is strewn! 


Pause, toiler on ambition’s height! 
Canst thou read naught in morning’s ray? 
Vain boaster in thy fancied might, 
It tells thee all things pass away! 
Asere day’s meridian time . 
Clouds the laughing heaven must shade, 
So from thy path in manhood’s prime 
The pomps of wealth and power shall fade. 


Mourner lingering with the dead, — 
I pray thee burst the bonds of grief! 


flood of sunlight, and her countenance, beaming 
with open trust and sunny emotions, was turn- 
ed fully towards her censor,—* But, she is 
shocking giddy,” said the imposing shake of 
the head which next followed, as Gertrude, up- 
on whom her new position seemed to have im- 
posed as little check, as the transfer from one 
tree to another does upon the glad notes of the 
forest bird, ran on from one theme of trifling to 
another in rapid succession;—still her friends 
listened, and Gertrude still ran on, and by de- 
grees, they forgot to remember that wisdom was 
so altogether more proper than folly. Her 
smile wasso bright, it pervaded every little cor- 
ner at the heart; her merry laugh came over 
one like a so.ind of spring, and her voice, soft, 
and full of musical intonation, was a continuous 
tide of melody. 


“Lam afraid, my dear, you will be sadly 
lost in so very retired a place as this,” said Mrs. 
Ellison, as the day wore away; “‘but the teach- 
er of the female seminary here, an amiable and 
highly accomplished girl, is, fortunately, at this 
time, our boarder, and you will find in her a 
giftedand agreeable companion.” “Some de- 
mure old maid, I suppose,” thought Miss Be- 
verly, “and still worse, a blue-stocking. Good 
angeb defend me, if ‘*Miss Hartland, 
MissBeverly;” interrupted Mrs. Ellison, as a 
yourg woman, apparently scarcely eighteen, 
with apale, mild countenance of singular beau- 
ty, at that momententered. ‘‘l hope, my dear 
yang ladies, you will soon be friends. If not 
equally unfortunate, you are both orphans, and 
mis should be alink of sympathy between you.” 

**Is that the young woman you spoke of, my 


See, round us nature’s balm is shed— 
A lesson breathes from every leaf. 
Though joys seem dropping trom thy way— 
Though blight bath o’er thy best hopes pass’d~ 
Remember, while some flowers decay, 
A thousand buds are springing fast. 


Once more come forth from cot and hall! 
We'll drink the soft wind’s fragrant sigh— 
We'll list the silvery fSuntain’s call— 
We'll trace new glories in the sky! 
Come—beauty, glory, life and light, 
Beneath, around, above us glow-- 
And thrill’d by all things pure and bright, 
Our bearts shall yield to rapture’s flow. 


TALES. 


GERTRUDE BEVERLY. 


BY MRS. J. L. DUMONT. 
———Is this my own reflection? 
Prithee, tell me, is this the first true mirror 
I have looked in? ANON. 


Gertrude Beverly, an orphan and an heiress, 
had grown up witb the manifold privileges and 
immunities, to which an heiress has prescrip- 
tive right;—“‘a/charter large as the winds,” 
withal, to enact whatever part she chose, of 
solly or wisdom. An invitation from the Elli- 


lage, some two days journey from her native 
city, an? the sudden caprice of the moment, 
determined her to spend with them the few re- 
maining months of her minority. Though very 


tives, and had therefore some claim upon her 
attention. A creature of fashionable fantasies, 
gay, volatile, vain and conscious of power, 


and seeming to regard life rather as a pageant 
thana mere every day concern, she arrived at 
themeat and secluded mansion. “I shall not 
like her,’ thought Mrs. Ellison, as she ushered 
her into her snug little parlour; but Mrs, Elli- 
son was mistaken. ‘ How terribly proud she 
must be,” thought the sober, though kind- 
hearted matron, as she stood waiting the un- 
cloaking and unbonneting of her guest: but this 
idea also, was of but transient dominance. Miss 
Beverly’s eyes—Mrs. Ellison could not exactly 
tell whether they were blue or black—were 
lifted to her face; and “how very beantiful,” 
was the next thought that succeeded. It forced 
itself, indeed, into almost audible utterance, as 
the clustering locks of golden brown were 


dear Mrs. Ellison?” exclaimed Gertrude, the 
moment that Miss Hartland left the room; “why 
you told me—no, not exactly told me; but I 
had an idea that she was so very different; she 
is so young, and so extremely lovely. Gladly 
would [ cultivate her friendship; but methinks, 
I should know a little how to speak to her, as 
to a beautiful engraving.” 


“You will find a far deeper interest in the 
character of Eliza Hartland, than mere beau- 


{ty can afferd. She has been reared in all the 


elegancies of wealth and high fashion; but the 
hdeath of-her parents, while it revealed the ruin 
that had been gradually settling upon their for- 
tune, threw her at the age of fifteen upon the 
single support of a young brother, whose edu- 
cation was yet unfinished, and who had scarce- 
ly givena thought to any pursuit of life, but 
the collegiate studies, from which he was then 
so unexpectedly called. But he was a noble 
fellow, with a self sustained spirit, that could 
bend itself to the exigencies of life, though it 
could not be bowed to dependance or despon- 
dency. The creditors of his father were dis- 
posed to be lenient in behalf of the unprovi- 
ded orphans; but far from seeking, he would 
admit of no commutation; and the minutest ar- 
ticle of the estate, even those which had been 
already appropriated to himself and sister, were 
finally disposed of, that not a farthing should be 
left unpaid, This rigid justice was not without 
itseffect. His character was at once firmly 
based; and an employment in an extensive 
mercantile establishment, enabled him at once 
to continue his sister at the fashionable school 
where she had been placed by her parents. 
But Eliza shared his own proud virtues. She 
knew her brother still cherished a strong pre- 
ference for the profession to which he had been 
originally destined, and that with only herself 
to provide for, he might yet attainit. She ear- 
ly looked forward to the time when her own 
exertions would secure her support, and with 
an untiring industry, that could not fail of at- 
taining its object, she strove to perfect herself 
in those branches of female accomplishment 
which she now regarded not as mere embellish- 
ments, but as attainments, positively enforced 
by gratitude and duty. Her native gentleness 
of manners, and elevation of character were fa- 
vorable to her purpose; and it is more than a 
year since she has been the principal teacher in 
the young ladies’ seminary of this place. Her 


hrown back from her bright forehead 


brother has devoted himself to his favourite | 


profession, and is at this time attending a course 
of law lectures in your own city.” 

“Quite a tale of romance,” said Miss Beverly; 
“and truly, Miss Hartland’s countenance is in 
fine keeping with the character of a heroine; 
with that calm, pure brow of hers, and eyes, that 
when you look into them, you feel as if looking 
down into deep waters when the moon is shin- 
ing on them. Oh, I know we shall be friends. 
You know, my dear madam, there was never a 
heroine without some dear, dear friend to act 
as a foil; and I have just come to take that place. 
How very fortunate? We shall love one ano- 
ther so entirely.” 

But Miss Beverly was also mistaken. Eliza 
Hartland’s manner towards her was from the 
first, as gentle asa sister’s: andit would have 
been difficult to define the kind of distance it 
sull preserved. There was nothing in it of 
avoidance, or coldness, or repulsiveness:and yet, 
there was an impalpable something, that drew 
around her a line like a magic circle, over 
which no advance of familiarity might be urg- 
ed. Her faculties were at all times called into 
the readiest requisition, to oblige Miss Beverly. 
She sang forher—played for her—sketched for 
her—drew patterns for her—assisted at her 
toilette, and all this with the most perfect plea- 
sure: but here their intelligence stopped: and 
Gertrude, who had planned unbounded munifi- 
cence towards the indigent orphan, found it im- 
possible to make any returnfor herown daily 
acts of kindness. Eliza had no wants—no de- 
sires—no fancies—no sorrows to communicate— 
no lost privileges to regret. If Gertrude some- 
times tossed over the elegant baubles, and cost- 
ly ornaments, which form so large a part of 
temale expenditure, to find some offering for 
her friend—when she had made her selection, 
Eliza had quietly withdrawn. If, whenan oc- 
casional shade vpon Eliza’s brow told of re- 
membered griefs, or the weariness of unremitted 
exertion, she would have proffered sympathy, 
the shade was thrown off as soon as noted, and 
succeeded by a smile of placid sweetness. 

“She is a strange girl,” thought Gertrude Be- 
verly; ‘can all this be pride?” Pride? under 
that meek and gentle bearing!—the idea was 
preposterous. ‘*Has she no heart?” A thou- 
sand instances, even the expression of her coun- 
tenance atthat moment, gave answer; for she 
was speaking of her brother’s expected return, 
and there was anew and animated light in her 
calm eye. 

‘And is this brother of yours, whose promis- 
ed coming has given so rich a tint to your 
cheek, is he much like you, Eliza’” 

“Oh, he is all; but Miss Hartland checked 
herself, and laughed at the half spoken eulogy, 
while she added, ‘‘you will consider him a very 
selfish animal; for he is too much engrossed by 
his own pursuits to take any part in general so- 
ciety.” 

“General society!” repeated Gertrude, men- 
tally; “and with this, I suppose then, I am still 
to be classed.” 

The brother at last came; and it was then 
that the full flood-tide of Eliza’s deep, though 
still spirit, poured itself out in the strong flow 
of affectionate gladness. It was met too, by all 
the unsuppressed ardor of a brother’s holiest, 
fondest love, while itis yet the tenderest tie 
that the young heart owns; and Gertrude Be- 
verly felt, perhaps for the first time, that the 
hidden wealth of the soul scatters a glory upon 
the path of life, not caught from its imposing 
splendors. Ethwaid Hartland—I was going to 
describe him, but how very idle. . Some thou- 
sands of written portraits, thanks to ‘‘our pre- 
decessors,”” who have spared us the want of 
‘* original”’ likenessess, embrace all that can be 
told of dark eyes, intellectual brows, and fine 
figures. That distinctive something, which, af- 
ter all, constitutes the character of the whole, 
—which rendered Ethwald Hartland at once a 
being, separate from all whom Gertrude Bever- 
ly had met with in her long round of gaiety,— 
language has no signs for it. Among the many 
worshippers at the shrine of the lovely heiress, 
there had been more than one distinguished 
in the circles of elegance and high life; but it 


was with the young and nameless Hartland, 
that Gertrude felt, for the first.time, the con- 
sciousness of a superior presence. 

He spent a half hour with his sister every 
evening, and as the reserve, imposed by the fair 
stranger, gradually wore away, he gave new life 
and impulse to the fireside circle. The gather- 
ed treasures of a cultivated mind, flashing in its 
own light, like gems to the sun—the refine- 
ments of just taste, and the fervor of deep feel- 
ings—these gave a tone to the society of Eth- 
wald Hartland, to which Gertrude was a stran- 
ger. Eliza, too, was so animated during her 
brother’s visits; no wonder his well known step 
was heard with quickened pulses; and thus 
diffusing pleasure around him, what wonder his 
own eye flashed with a deepening light, as he 
took his seat between his sister and her fair 
friend. In truth, his half hour soon became 
gradually lengthened, and it was’ evident his 
wonted pursuits had no longer so very absorb¢ 
ing aninfluence. Having one day stepped into 
Miss Hartland’s room in her absence, Gertrude’s 
eye was arrested by apair of plain ear-rings, 
which lay on her table, and the thought struck 
her of attaching to them the costly drops she 
wore in her own. While thus engaged, she 
heard Eliza’s step on the stars, and unwilling to 
be detected till she had completed her little 
arrangement, she slid into an adjoining cham- 
ber. The door was ajar, and the voice of 
Hartland, who entered a few moments after his 
sister, distinctly reached her. 

‘** Where is Miss Beverly?” he enquired, “I 
do not often find you alone.”? . 

** And this is the reason, dear Ethwald, I 
suppose, that your visits have been somewhat 
prolonged of late. If so, I will call her imme- 
diately.” 

_ “Nonsense! Eliza; though now I have men- 
tioned her, pray, what is your estimate of her! 
Is her mind or character worthy of her face and 
form?” 

She is a warm-hearted affectionate girl.” 

** And her mind.” 

** That is no requisite of female loveliness.” 

** Pshaw! Has she intellect or not? or that 
kind cf cultivation—” 

“She has all the accomplishments belonging 
to fashionable life.” 

“Ah! I understand you. She can sing a 
a little, and is perfect mistress of the art of per- 
sonal embellishment. Sothen, this is all. Why, 
Gertrude Beverly was formed for something 
beyond this. Every feature is instinct with 
higher capabilities. But, Eliza, I am glad— 
from my soul, I am—that her personal loveliness 
is her only claim.” 

And, why?” 

‘** Because, did you not tell me, she is an 
heiress?” 

‘*And you would, therefore, be an unsuc- 
cessful wover.” 

‘**I would, therefore, not be a wooer at all; no, 
not even were I certain of success. I have no 
ambition to owe my bread to my wife’s inheri- 
tance. Yes,” Hartland continued, * It is well; 
it is all well, indeed, for were I not a beggar, I 
know not what folly her beauty might lead me 
vn tocommit. There is a strange charm about 
her—a sportiveness like that of childhood, giv- 
ing interest to her most unmeaning remarks; 
and her voice, why it thrills through and through 
me like arich instrument, to whose tones the 
accompanying words add nothing.” 
“Ethwald!” said Eliza, ina voice of quiet 
tenderness; ‘‘you must not give me so much of 
your time as you have of late. It is a sacrifice 
you cannot afford.” 

“You are right, my sweet sister, quite right;” 
said the brother, laughing; but there was bitter- 
ness inthe tone. ‘I will obey you, too, as I 
would an oracle; so, good bye, and I will not 
see you again for a week.” 

He was faithful to the promise, and when he 
again called, his manner was changed. There 
was a deepened glow, too, on Miss Beverly’s 
cheek, not caught from the sunset’s crimson, 
reflected round her, and mutual restraint seem- 


ed to have chained the feelings of both. The 
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spell of delight was dissolved—they met again 
in reciprocal reserve, and when soon after Miss 
Beverly returned to her native city, though the 
restless eye of Hartland told of troubled emo- 
tion, his manner was marked by politeness only. 
Eliza’s adieus were those of kindness; but stil] 
the gathered quietude of her brow, told a con- 
sciousness that they were treading different 
paths, and for them, therefore, there could be 
no green places—no fountains of communion in 
common. Meanwhile, young Hartland com- 
pleted his preparatory studies, and was now, 
according to his original purpose, to establish 
himself in the nearest city. 4 

“You will call on Miss Beverly,” said Mrs. 
Ellison, as Hartland was about taking leave; “I 
have a pacquet for her, which I wish you to 
hand her yourself. No unwelcome commission, 
if one may judge by that change of colour, and 
Gertrude will be so glad to see you, though her 
letters of late are far less cheerful than they 
were formerly; but I hope it is only that her 
spirits are getting a little tamed.” 

The charge, indeed, was far from being a 
pleasant one. It was sometime after his arrival, 
before he could summon sufficient courage to 
fulfil it, and when he at last knocked at the 
door of the elegant mansion, to which he had 
been directed, there was an embarrassment 
in his manner, that he had striven vainly to 
throw off. The deep, rich glow of pleasure, 
which lit up the lovely features of Gertrude Be- 
verly, however, at his entrance, operated upon 
him like a spell, and one glance swept away all 
recollections of the past and thoughts of the 
future. Was she indeed changed? or was he 
self deluded? She certainly appeared to him 
far more lovelier than he had yet seen her, and 
there wasa tone of thought and of cultivated 
feeling in her conversation which he had been 
far from associating with her memory. There 
was a shade, too, of pensiveness, through which 
the glee of her nature still flung its bright 
gleamings, like sunshine through shadowing 
foliage, that gave a deepened interest to her 
exceeding beauty. “Andthis is the being,” 
thought Hartland, “whom I deemed but a 
thing for passing admiration; but if even then 
I was not master of myself in her presence, 
what am I now doing here?” He rose to depart 
—he struggled to speak, even with coldness; 
but his voice faultered, and his eye was full of 
passionate tenderness. 

‘*] should be happy to see you sometimes, 
Mr. Hartland,” said Miss Beverly, in a voice of 
bewildering sweetness. ‘*You are not perhaps 
aware 

Hartland trembled from head to foot. 
what?” 

“That I have no longer the power to draw 
around me, those who are only to be attracted 
by wealth. You look surprised, but the failure 
of a guardian, involving the ruin of those con. 
signed to his care, is no singular tale in the 
world of change—and perhaps, after all, 1 
have no reason to repine.” Had Gertrude lift- 
ed her eyes to those of her auditor, the sudden 
and intense light that flashed from his, might 
have awakened a doubtof the sympathy she 
must have reasonably anticipated; but her own 
were accidentally averted, and the vehement 
earnest ess of his enquiries, at once expressed 
all the i:.terest proper for the occasion. 

“ ] have nothing to regret,” she continued, 
as she assured him of the remedilessness of her 
wrongs: ‘ Ihave learned many a needful les- 
son from my disappointments; and. however I 


“Of 


. may be forgotten by the crowd, there are still 


those whose friendship my changed fortune 
have not alienated. Among these are the fa- 
mily, under whose roof I have still a home; 
and such I shall find in the kind hearted Mrs. 
Ellison, though [have yet forborne to pain her 
with the detail of my affairs; and in your 
gentle and lovely sister, and—and—yourself, 
Mr. Hartland, for somewhat coldly as you have 
seemed hitherto to regard me,—as indigent and 
dependent, Gertrude has now a claim upon 
your better feelings.” 

“*Coldly!” repeated Hartland, and his own 
poverty—his uncertain prospects—his former 
doubts were all utterly forgotten. Passion was 
in his soul—strong, mighty, uncontrollable.— 
Who in such a moment takes counsel of the 
future? It was only amid the delirions rapture 
of reciprocal avowal, that he at last remember- 
ed he might not make her the sharer of those 
struggles which yet necessarily awaited bim. 
But hope was fresh in his heart, and his spirit 
was strong in the consciousness of its own gifts. 

A brief space; and he trusted that he might 
offet hera home, at least secure’ from waut. 


Gertrude had risen proudly above the loss of 
fortune, and the strength of character, that 
had buoyed her thus up, would still enable her 
to dispense with its privileges. Pictures of do- 
mestic happiness rose upon his soul like rain- 
bows upon the sky, shedding light, and beau- 
ty, and promise upon his path; and Gertrude 
listened to his impassioned anticipations with 
frank, though blushing approval. But the guer- 
don of professional merit, however surely, is 
but slowly awarded; and the animated hope, 
with which he had looked forward to the meed 
of intense industry, rapidly yielded to the chill 
of common reality. Passion is no patient abider 
of delays;—Ethwald soon became restless and 
miserable, and his daily visits to Gertrude, but 
fed the feverish anxieties of his soul. Ger- 
trude herself decided his struggles. 

If,” said she, with a smile of cheering con- 
fidence; ‘if [am hereafter to be a sharer of 
your prosperity, let me be also of its prelimina- 
ry gloom. It is while we are to be barred from 
life’s brighter scenes, that we need the solace of 
affection. 1 have indeed, a strong trust that 
the clouds, now gathering around you, are but 
fora season; but if it be otherwise, we will 
still meet the tempest together. And, surely, 
Ethwald, you cannot for my sake, hesitate, 
when you recollectthat, while you are striving 
for wealth, your betrothed is a dependent upon 
those, upon whom she has no claim.” 

True; this was a point he had not yet urged 
to himself; but it was decisive. Besides, it was 
ecstacy te be thus urged on, even to mad- 
ness, by tenderness like Gertrude’s; and it now 
only remained to complete the arrangements 
for their union. Miss Beverly expressed a 
strong desire for the supporting presence of 
Eliza, and a few lines, in which Hartland sketch- 
ed the recent events, conveyed to the astonish- 
ed girl the summons to his bridal. She obeyed 
with alacrity. The shade of distance, which 
mixed feelings had thrown over her manner to- 
wards the gay and brilliant heiress, was melted 
away as they now met, and one glance told the 
simply robed and now deeply blushing Gertrude, 
that the interchange of heart, of which she had 
been so emulous in their former intercourse, 
might now be attained. Eliza was attended 
thither by the Ellisons, and they, with the fami- 
ly with whom Gertrude resided, were the only 
witnesses of the ceremony. 

“And, why must Eliza leave us?’’ inquired 
Gertrude, the following day, as the former was 
preparing already for her return. * Why should 
not our home in future, be her’s also?” 

Hartland’s countenance changed. ‘The ques- 
tion awakened him like a blow, from the trance 
of happiness, into which love had lulled him. 
His home! what a world of harassing realities 
the term had conjured up. He felt himself 
suddenly arraigned for his precipitancy, and a 
train of musings upon that future, upon which 
not only his own fate, but that of her whom he 
so passionately loved, was now cast, absorbed 
his every faculty. Gertrude leaned towards 
him, and placed her fair hand in his; but a 
smothered sigh was the only response. She 
had never looked lovelier than at that moment. 
There was a playful light upon her features, 
mingled with an expression of deep feeling, that 
gaye a kind of shifting radiance to her whole 
countenance. 

‘* Ethwald,” she softly murmured, as she 


brow; “what would you think of her, who 
could stoop to obtain a husband by stratagem?” 

** Stratagem!” 

“Ay. Is there any statute, by which a hus- 
band so obtained, might receive redress for the 
fraud? Or, would it be a new case in court?” 

Hartland smiled upon the lovely queriest; but 
there was something in her speaking features, 
that perplexed him. 


“ Nay; butitisnoidle question, Such a case 
is positively to be brought to issue, and the de 
fendant would fain put her cause in your hands.” 
Gertrude’s white arms were twined around her 
husband’s neck. ‘ Pardon! a thousand times, 
dearest Ethwald; it was only in an assumed 
character, I could hope to win your love. Oh, 
let me still retain it, and we shall be happy in 
affluence as in poverty, I was reduced to 
feign.” 


Among those whose names stand high in pro- 
fessional eminence, as well as those surrounded 


Gertrude is yet vain, it is only of the wreaths 
that bind the brow of her husband. 


Cincinnati Mirror. 


drew away the hand he had pressed upon his | 


by the splendors of wealth, Ethwald Hartland | 
took an early and distinguished place; and if 
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AN ADVENTURE. 


From the April number of the London New Monthly 
Macazine. 


Lone before the narrative can be glanced at 
by human eye, or listened to by human ear, the 
sufferings of him who is the subject of it will, 
in this world at least, be at an end. May I hope 


species, my example may serve as a ‘negative 
instruction to my successors for ever.’ 

I ama younger son of a gentleman of good 
family but small estate, in one of the midland 
counties of England. It is not my purpose to 
enter into further details than are necessary to 
illustrate the main object of my narrative. At 
-early age I was sent to Eton, where I sdon 
began to distinguish myself, particularly by the 
elegance of my Latin verses, and the facility 

with which I composed them. Nor did I stop 
there. I learned, in process of time, to excel 
|in Greek verse also, and, what was perhapsof 
_more importance than eitier, I discovered that 
I had a peculiar aptitude for English versifica- 
tion. In short, by the time I was ready to leave 


the reputation of being, if not a very profound, 
an elegant scholar, and a very clever fellow. 

I repaired to the University of Oxiord with 
my school honors budding thick upon me; and 
there I found a new career open to my ambition. 
There were the University honors, as well as the 
honors and emoluments of my College, to be 
tried for; and there was, besides, the palm of 
eioquence to be won atthe Oxford Spouting 
Club. Every body who knows anything of Ox- 
| ford must have heard of its Spouting Clus—that 
| arena of eloquence in which the young Oxonian, 
as he declaims in all the majesty of woiud-be 
manhood, and real verse-out-of place and jrose- 
run-mad, feels, or fancies, that ‘ the eyes of Eu- 
rope are upon him.’ 

I soon became so enamoured of the ‘elaqui- 
um et famam’ of the orators of this club, ‘hat 
I devoted no small degree of exertion, andno 
inconsiderable portion of my time, to enable 
myself to assume a respectable station amorg 
them. In due time, and after one or two faib 
ures, [ succeeded in the object of my ambition, 


that, th in lif r | ‘ 
» though in life I have little benefitted my very important persons in their way, whose talk 


more importance to a younger son of a not over 
wealthy family, in possession of a fellowship. 
soon found that l was a mere cypher in the 
family, and, perhaps what was worse, in the 
neighboring families. There was my eldest bro. 
‘ther, who was to have the estate, and my se¢oad 
| brother, who was to have family living,—both 


was of horses and dogs, guns and fishing-rods. In 
“such branches of learning” their acquirements 
were considerable; and their contempt was pro. 
portionably great for most of the other human 

arts and sciences. I who, thought not altogeth. 
er unskilled in the exercises in which they ey. 
‘celled, yet, from having had my attention con. 
_stantly directed to pursuits of a different char. 
-acter, was a neophyte compared to them, came 

in for my full share of that contempt; but what 
annoyed me rather more (for, to own the truth, 


‘the estimation in which I might be held by such 


judges as my dearly-beloved brothers never 
/ much troubled my repose) was, that I found 


myself, in the circles in which my family min. 


_giled, particularly among the young ladies of 
Eton, an versity, I had ired | & P: 5 5 
» and go to the University, Thad acquired | those circles, a person of marvellously small im. 


portance. The young jades, while thev treat. 
ed my brothers with due consideration, ap. 
peared to regard me asa disappointed, a ruined 
man,—in a word, as a failure: they had not the 
discrimination to find out the germ of an orator 
and a statesman in the landless and livingless 
younger brother. I perceived this—and the 
discovery, I promise you, was far from an agree. 
able one—on the contrary, it was gall and 
wormwood to my haughty and aspiring spirit. 
Yes, the thought that | was despised, even by 
them, cut me to the very soul. ‘What, 
thought I, ‘are all the once fair prospects to the 
haughty and aspiring—blighted for ever? Are 
his hopes dead within him? His visions of fame, 
and power, and glory—are those for ever fled? 
Is the fabric of his towering ambition crumbled 
into dust? No, truly, they shall not. I have 
failed in my degrees and in my fellowship, 
where many a dull, plodding pedant succeeds: 
but, for that surely I have not failed as the ar- 
chitect of my fortune. The energies I had 


and, by so doing, led the way to my misery and 
ruin in after life. But I will not refer to that 
at present; the sequel of my story will be dark 
enough, without the introduction of gloomy 
reflections out of place. 

In process of time I became (I believe I may 
venture to say) the second speaker there. It 
isin the hour of my humiliation that 1 wr-te 
this, when the pride of that spirit which I once 
believed invincible has, indeed, received a fall; 
but had I been asked then, or had, perhaps any 
of my friends been asked, the answer would 
_most probably have been that I was the first. 
| But, be that as it may, another man and myself 
| were certainly the leading orators of the Oxford 

Iebating Society, at the time of which my nar- 
| rative leads me to treat: that other man was an 
| Etonian, and was my intimate friend—indeed 
. by far the most intimate friend, save one, I ever 
had. We were united by the idem nolle, 
atque nolle,’—by a similarity of tastes in litera- 
ture,—by a similarity of principle, at least of 
sentiment, in politics. ‘The side we had chosen 
in politics was the liberal one, perhaps I might 
say the ultra-liberal; and we defended it with 
a constancy, a skill, and a resolution that ob- 
tained tor us almost uninterrupted victory on the 
narrow field on which we then fought. Though 
my friend’s taste in literature was nearly similar, 
his application was greater, and his character 
less mercurial than mine. But I must proceed; 
jor I write for a far other end than to give a 
critique either upon his eloquence or my own. 

The time for taking my degree of Bachelor 
now approached, and [ found, to my no small 
dissatisfaction, that my oratorical occupations 
had encroached so far upon my time, that I was 
not prepared to take nearly so high a place in 
the examination as my friends expected me to 
take, and as, perhaps, I myself felt that I ought 
to have taken. My fears were too well-groun- 
ded; I failed in my degree,—that is to say, | 
took a much lower degree than I ouglit, or at 
least, than I wished to have done. And this 
was scene the first of the advantages of being 
aspouting club orator. Uremained at Oxford, 
and read for an Oriel Fellowship. Failed in 
that, toos;—once—twice. Scene the second of 
the young orator’s tragedy. 


I now went down to my father’s seat, in —— 
shire. I cannot say exactly thatI met with a 
cold reception: but I saw that they were disap- 
pointed: for they had expected to see me return 

| crowned with Oxford honors, and, what was of 


| 


been bestowed in vain.’ 

My resolution was taken. I sought an inter. 
View with my father, and explained to him my 
dtsire of immediately commencing in real ear. 
nét the study of the law, with a view of being 
caled to the bar as soon as possible. He con- 
sened, but told me that, ag the expenses of my 
eduation had already been very considerable, 
he must limit my allowance in London to the 
smallest sum that I could possibly subsist en as 
a gentleman; and that, as he could undertake to 
continue that only for a very few years, I must 
make up my «mind, it L did not succeed at the 
bar within that space of time, to give up my 
profession of the law, and live on a curacy. I 
readily agreed, feeling confident, as most young 
men under similar circumstances do, that I 
should make my fortune long before the expi- 
ration of the time prescribed, 

Accordingly lef\——-shire, determined never 
to return to it, at least, not till I was a great 
man. Alas! I never returned—I will never re- 
turn. Let that pass. I commenced my legal 
studies and began to keep ‘erms at Lincoln’s- 
Inn. ‘The life of a young lawyer, who means 
to live by his profession, is oftey, I might say is 
almost necessarily a hard, and, what is worse, 
a cheerless one. Inthe middle ofa large and 
luxurious capital, he sees himself wrrounded 
by gaities in which he cannot mingle, and temp- 
ted by pleasures in which he dares not partake. 
And thus, in that gloom of solitude, he wastes 
his youth, and, perhaps, the best years of his 
early manhood, enjoying neither the cup of 
pleasure nor the smile of beauty, and as yet 
without a share of those honors which, to hoary 
ambition are sometimes more than a recom: 
pense for the loss of all the pleasures of youth. 
Vain thought! As if anything which human 
life or vulgar ambition could bestow was a re- 
compense for those pleasures. But this; at 
least, was not my fate, however hard it miglit 
be, it was not this. Not so was I doomed to 
waste my golden youth,—and_ for the maturity 
of manhood, that I shall never beheld, 

My friend and rival in eloquence, f think I 
should rather say fellow-laborer, in the Debat- 
ing Society at Oxford, had not disappointed 
the expectations of his boyhood. He had writ- 
ten one or twoclever pamphlets, and, in short, 
had gained so much reputation of ability both 
as a speaker and writer, that the Whigs thought 
it worth their while ta bring him into Parlia- 
ment, Hedid not disappoint their expecta 
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tions of him, pearers proved himself a power- 
accession to their forces. 

eas afier L had been called to the bar, 
and had already began to feel the influence of 
that ‘Hope deferred which maketh the nena 
sick,’ the portion of so many a young law) er, 
J was sitting one morning expecting briefs, but 
cting them in vain, when a somewhat sharp 
double knock at my outer door aroused my at- 
tention (not very deeply fixed) from the law- 
hook Iwas perusing, 1 have an ear for knocks 
though not for music—and it seeme 1 to me that 
there was something peculiar in the knock in 
question—something that bespoke decision and 
a degree of impatience. I listened attentively, 
and, heard my clerk (poor devil! his steps, no 
doubt, quickened by @ regard to the main 
chance, videlicet, in this case, his jackall share 
of the spoil) move with alacrity to open the 
door. 

‘ls Mr. ——at home”—a gentleman certainly, 
by his voice. 

* Yes, Sir,’ 

‘Take my card in.’ 

‘Will you walk in, Sir?’ 

‘Take in my card, I say.’ 

The clerk entered and presented a card— 
¢ Lord ; tell his lordship to walk in.’ 

¢Will your Lordship walk in? said the obse- 
quious clerk, throwing wide open the door of 
the chamber, bowing very low, and as he did 
so, placing himself exactly in his Lordship’s 
way. His Lordship made his way into the room 
with some difficulty, without falling over my 
bowing clerk; and I too bowed low inreturn for 
the graceful salute of one of the most celebrated 
men in Europe. When his Lordship, at my 
request, was seated, he began,—‘ Mr. | 
have taken the liberty to call on you on some 
very particular business’—(I bowed) ° though 
not strictly professional, and on that account 
my intruding on you may require some apolo- 


expe 


‘None in the world, my Lord.’ ss 

‘Well, Sir—hem—the purport of my visit, 
Mr. ——, though not professional, is of an im- 
portant character.’ I assumed _ an attitude of 
utmost attention. ‘In one word, Mr.—, for 
I hate circumlocution, the object of my visit is 
to submit to your consideration the following 
proposal. If we bring you into Parliament, 
will you, heart and soul, support us? I see my 
abruptness has somewhat startled you. But 
you may take time to consider the matter, and 
give us youranswer in a day or two, or say a 
week. Of course I speak to a man of honor!’ 
—I bowed. 

‘My Lord,’ I then said, ‘I confess that the 
suddenness of your proposal has thrown me into 
some difficulty. The temptation is certainly 
great toa young man like myself, as you pro- 
bably know, without fortune or powerful con- 
nexions. Atthe sametime, your Lordship may 
probably have heard if any thing connected with 
a person so obscure and unimportant as I am 
may have been deemed worthy of a moment of 
your Lordship’s attention, that the principles in 
politics which I have hitherto professed are not 
those of your Lordship’s party.’ 

*‘Mr.—, Lf have heard as much; but, my 
dear Sir, you were so young—all young men, 
Mr. , of spirit and talent take that side; but 
they generally—as imagination grows less, and 
reason more powerful—they generally see rea- 
son to change their opinion, Is not that the 
case, Mr. ? J am confident your candor will 
allow that | am right. Come, Mr. » you 
are no bigot to republicanism, or even whig- 
ism?” 

I smiled. 

* But, my lord, I have no fortune to support 
the rank of a member of Parliament.’ 

‘Be under no uneasiness on that account, 
Mr, ——-; the nation has no right to be served 
for nothing.’ 

I smiled again, but it was inwardly, and re- 
mained silent. 

Lord fixed upon me his eagle eye, as if 
he would read what was passing in my inmost 
soul. I fancied I could see him watch his time, 
as the falcon does his to pounce upon his prey. 
and even when he appeared to act with a gene- 
rous interestedness, he adopted the best means 
to secure his victim.. He saw there was some 
struggle. ‘There was;—and had 1 heen im- 
peratively called upon to return a definite 
answer upon the moment, that answer from 
the very suddenness of the resolution I was call- 
ed upon to take would have been in the nega- 
tive. 

‘ Well, M.—,’ he said, ‘it would be wrong 


tion of such moment upon the spot. This day 
week, will you do me the honour to call upon 
me? Let me see—shall we say about this hour 
—wiil that suit you” 

‘Perfectly, my Lord—that is, if it is perfect- 
ly convenient to your lordship—for my time 
you Know, is of no importance, .compared to 
yours.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. , on that day I shall ex- 
pect to see you.—Good morniug.’ And so end- 
ed an interview that sealed the fortune of my 
future life. 

The temptation was great certainly. It would 
be such a triumph over those who had set me 
down asa failure—who considered me as a 
broken man, to have M. P. placed after my 
name, and be of importance with a great politi- 
cal party—aye, and that in power, too. But, 
then would not some of my kind friends say, 
with a commuiserating smile, that I had made a 
shipwreck ot my principles—I, who used to be 
so violent in my liberalism? What? Hasnota 
man a right to change his opin.on, when, for so 
doing, he sees ——a convincing reason? Not to 
pOssess—aye or not to exercise this right—is 
always to retain the same opinion upon compul- 
sion? The very idea is absurd, and the position 
not tenable for a moment. My resolution was 
fixed; and, on the appointed day, and precisely 
two minutes after the appointed hour had struck 
on the clock of a neighbouring church I knock- 
ed at Lord ’s door, 

‘Well, Mr , said Lord , With a gra- 
cious smile, as | was ushered in his presence; 
‘I hope I may be allowed to regafd your punc- 
tuality as favourable augury ?? 

After we were seated he appeared to expect 
me to speak. 

‘My Lord,’ said I coming to the point at once, 
‘I have made up my mind to accept your pro- 
posal.’ 

‘IL am glad to hear you say so, Mr. ; and 
Tam also glad to see that, like myself, you are 
no great admirer of circumlocution,’ 

*I certainly am not,’ I replied, ‘ though there 
are cases in which 1 think it may be used, with- 
out the charge of imbecility against him who 
uses it.’ 
‘Rarely.’ 

‘Cromwell was not a weak man.” 

He noddei assent: but at the same time gave 
a smile which did not exactly understand.— 
However, thought I, it does matter; 1 don’t 
think your Lordship, or any of your friends, 
will overreach me. Iknow as well the condi- 
tions, I think, of the sale as you do those of the 
purchase. And if they are infringed—What? We 
shall see. 

The necessary preliminaries were soon ar- 
ranged; and in no long time | took the oaths and 
my seat in the Commons House of Parliament, 
as representative of the rotton borough of; 
for though I did not possess an acre of landed 

property, that objection was easily eluded.— 

And this, by the by, is one of the most glaring 

acts of injustice inflicted by the English aris- 

tocracy, on their fellow countrymen. It is a 

contrivance by which they have now, for about 

a century, effectually prevented any of the 

people from coming into parliament, save and 
except, such as are brought in the capacity of 
theirtools. 

Now commence:l my career—alas! not of 
pleasure and of glory—but of misery and shame. 
The press opened the attack. There were no 
doubt persons connected with it who had known 
me as aspeaker at Oxford; and sketches of my 
history were given, accompanied by severe re- 
marks, They pretended, howevr, to treat me 
rather with contempt than severity, asan object 
unworthy, from my insignificance, of much con- 
sideration. 

But [had severer trials than that to endure. 
I attempted the sort of oratory which had suc- 
ceeded at Oxford:—I heaped antithesis upon 
antithesis, and pun upon pun; | brought out 
smart sayings by the dozen, and quoted humo- 
rous verses in abundance, after my most ap- 
proved fashion. My puns and verses were treat- 
ed with neglect—my antithesis with indiffer. 
ence—and my smart sayings against reforming 
principles produced coughing, and other signs 
of impatience from the opposite party; while I 
was not yet of sufficient importance with my 
own to receive the support and encouragement 
oftheir cheers. All this was very discouraging, 

particularly to a person of my proud and sensi- 
tive character; and I confess, as David Hume 
says, speaking of the ill success of some of his 
literary productions, | was discouraged. 
This, I repeat, was discouraging; but yet 


to ask you to give a definite answer to a ques- 


some pretty sharp, and what I intended to be 
severe remarks upen a speech of one of the op- 
posite party. WhenI sat down, my old friend 
—of whom, by the by, I had seen very little 
since we had taken opposite sides in politics, 
and with whom my acquaintance had dwindled 
into a passing bow—rose up to answer me. He 
seemed to laborunder a degree of excitement 
which I had never before beheld in him. He 
began, and he was at first scarcely audible from 
the violence of his emotions; but by and by he 


friendships, communicated to me a portion of | 
his own agitation, which, however, by a strong 
effort, I prevented from becoming visible. 
though tomention it may seem comparing gregt 
things with small, the attack made by Pym upon. 
Stratfofd on his trial, as described by Baillie and | 
uthers, involuntary rushed upon my memory; | 
it appeared to have occured to the speaker al- 
so. L heard him thunder out the words ‘apostate 
from the principles and affections of his youth,’ 
‘betrayed and insulted friendship;’ and he said | 
that ‘if the valor and capacity of Strafford were | 
unable to redeem from imperishable infamy 
even the great bad man’s name and memory— 
what must it be with meaner spirits, with less 
illustrious apostates?? 

I need not say that my seat was not a bed 

of roses, while my former friend was thnndering 
out his eloquent invectives. I sat it out, how- 

ever; and one triumph, that would have glad- 

dened the hearts of those who hated me, I de- 

prived them of—I sat it out, [ say, with an un- 

blanching cheek, a firm and unquivering lip, 

and an undaunted brow; and my deadliest ene- 

my dare not affirm that I bore the thunderer’s 

torture with less than a Promethean endurance. 

This speech, added to the other sources of 
annoyance,—-some of which I have alluded to,—— 

opened up a fountain of bitterness in my heart, 

the waters of which were tobe my drink for 

everafter. And yet, what may seem strange, 

my antipathies did not take the direction that 

they would have been supposed likely to take. 

Instead of being violently directed against my 

ancient friend for his terrible attack upon me, 

they were directed against those who had 

tempted me to become an apostate—against 

Lord and some of his friends, It would 

seem, infact, that my nature was too proud, 

self-willed, and intractable ever, perhaps, to 

scquire those ‘interest-begotten prejudices’ that 

were to be substituted in the place of that ear- 

nest and early-imbibed love of freedom and in- 

dependence that had been the guide, the pole 

star of my boyhood and of my youth. The na- 
ture, too, of some of the work I was called 
upon to perform was marvellously little to my 

taste;—to defend every species of abuse by plau- 
sible pretences—to discover good reasons for 
bad conduct—to keep out of sight the real cir- 
cumstances ofthe case—to misrepresent or gloss 
over such ascould not be kept ut of sight. 

My reward for all this, withal, was somewhat 

analogous to that ofa doer of dirty work. 1 
was evidently considered as a tool—as a tool 
that was to be ready for constant and indis- 
criminate use; and as such, of course, I was to 
have no will of my own. 

| Moreover, what,I will confess, galled me 
sorely, I was evidently considered by the aristo- 
crats around meas a plebian—though my Nor- 
man name was as old in England as the first 
Plantagenent, and my family had been barons 
by tenure when the ancestors of most of those 
high and mighty peers were serfs. Some aris- 
tocrat, whose talents and acquirements | held in 
utter contempt, was constantly kept above me, 
partly to keep me ever sensible of my subordi- 
nate condition, and partly from the ever-waking 
jealously entertained by tie aristocracy of those 
whom they consider plebians. Those very ta- 
lents, for which they had purchased my servi- 
ces, andthe power of which they could not 
deny, were only respected as far as they were 
employed in defending bigotry and depostism, 
folly and vice; in fostering prejudice and extin- 
guishing the light of reason. 

Such among those aristocrats was the inso- 
lence of the men; the impertinences of the wo- 
men, if possible exceeded it. There is at 
present in England a dynasty of women of fash- 
ion, who make it their proud boast to enact 
deeds of arrogance, impudence, and folly, such 


even this was not all, One night had made 


as eye hath not seen, nor imagination conceived. 


With these Aspasias the patrician political ad- 
venturer is all in all; the plebian is nobody.— 
With them no professional man can be a ‘ gen- 
tleman:’ scarcely a member of the lower House 
of Parliament can be such, unless he must ne- 
cessarily come in time to the upper. For ex- 
ample, Lonce heard Lady ’ say,in reference 
to Lord——’s removal tothe upper House on 
the death of his father, * There, you know, he 


began to recoversome degree of self-command, | lis, 
and his eloquence burst forth, like the sun from | 
behind a cloud, with a vehemenceand a bril- | 
liancy that I had never before witnessed in him. | 
All the time, too, he regarded me with a haugh- | demeanor; of the strictest honor in all his deal- 
ty,indignant, yet melancholy glance, that, bring- ings; of firm, yet gentle temper, 
ing with it the full recollection of our early | ened understanding; 


gentleman, Lord 


will be among gentlemen.’ Their idea of ‘gen- 
tleman’ is similar to that which Madame de Gen- 
and her class entertained of ‘gentilhomme,? 
at least before the revolution. And what quali- 
ties, think ye, does that idea comprehend? 
Does it suppose a manof humane and affable 


and enlight- 
a man who requires no 
law but his word to make him fulfil an engage- 
ment’? Good God, Sir, do you rave? You are 
on your death-bed Are you about to die in a 
state of delirium? No, Sir. Here me once 
more. Their gentleman is an ignorant, idle, 
dissolute, selfish, unfeeling, remorseless, inso- 
lent humane brute, got by a patrician sire out 
of a patrician, equestrain, or semiplebian dam; 
who—lI beg Mr. Cobbett’s pardon, I should say 
which—dresses, rides, drives, votes games, and 
wenehes, after the most approved fashion of the 
day; and who, when he has defrauded you of 
your money, your time, and labor, or your good 
name, will shoot you by ‘way of giving you 
saustaction. This he calls the satisfaction of a 
‘gentleman.’ Well, are you not satisfied? Yes 
i have received such satisfactson, and I die ‘per- 
fectly satisfied.’ 

_ Well, Sir; thus was T situated. And did I 
like my situation? Like? No, sir. I felt as 
if | had sold myself to the devil, and my reward 
was that vulgarly ascribed to those who thus 
render themselves the devil’s victims. But if I 
am doomed, said I, to go down to hell, one at 
least of my betrayers I will drag there with me} 
A man perhaps of a more tractable spirit might 
have been able to forget the degradation he had 
suffered, to overlook the disagreeableness of 
his situation; but with a temper and a memory 
like mine this was utterly impossible. They 
would not suffer delusion to take possession of 
my soul ;—they would not let me fancy for a 
moment that my interests and theirs were iden- 
tical;—they appeared not to send to engage my 
affections on their side;--they deprived me of 
the aid even of party morality, and in that, my 
state of degradation, they denied me even the 
poor boon of oblivion. 

I know not how long this state of things 
might have continued before it became abso- 
lutely insupportable, ifan accident had not put 
a termination toit. The Marquis was 
one of the most aristocratic men even of his 
most aristocratic set. Though upon the whole 
considered among that set as a well-bred man, 
there was, at times, an insolent nonchalance in 
his manner, that to me was specially offensive. 
On one occasion it wasso bad that my impetn- 
ous temper burst forth— 

* What do you mean, Lord ——? 

‘ Mean, Sir!’ with a look of mingled surprise 
and haughty nonchalance. 

‘Ay, mean, my Lord?’ 

‘What do you mean, Sir?’ 

‘I mean, Lord , that I hold myself as 
much a gentleman as any man in the realm; and 
I will suffer no man on the face of the earth, 
however high his rank or office, either by deed, 
word, or look, to treat me otherwise.’ 

Another stare of astonishment and arrogance. 

‘Sir,’ he said, ‘ you would not have the se- 
cond minister of the crown go out with an under 
secretary? Sir, you know §£ cannot meet you 
as a gentleman.’ 

The effect produced by his words seemed to 
dispel even the fashionable apathy of Lord —-. 
It was as if all the blood of my fierce ancestor, 
who, in his wrath, once struck a prince of the 
house of Plantagenet with his gauntleted hand, 
were transferred to my body, and as if all that 
blood rushed to my brow. I made a spring to- 
wards him, like that of atiger; and my hand was 
within an inch of his throat. 

‘Stop, Mr. » he exclaimed. You shall 
have the satisfaction of agentleman, since you 
desire it.’ 

I stopped dead short. You said I was nota 
» I said, ‘1 was only 
going to place us on an equality. But your 
Lordship’s politeness renders it unnecessary. [ 
shall expect to have the honour of hearing soon 
from your Lordship.’ I left him. 

The public are sick of duels; and so am IL— 
Every lacquey-school novel has two or three.— 
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bullets. He received four wounds in the face; one 
of which, it was expected, would prove mortal. The 


Where Carlosti? Where are all my friends? 


not long remain at the “Court,” without disco. 
Have they forgot me in this trying hour? 


| 1 received his shot in my side, and missed him. : 
| vering that his father was deeply engaged jn 


Hie He lives to mock at his plebian victim. But, 


Pad 


though I die like the Roman gladiator, I shall 
yet be revenged. 

I write these lines from a bed, from which I 
shall never rise, with a hand that will soon be 
cold in death, and a mind whose already decay- 
ed energies will soon, in this world at least, 
cease to exist. I know not what may be the 


death bed of a patriot; mine assuredly is no bed 
of roses. I look on what lam, and compare it 
with what I might have been, had 1 followed an 
honest calling, or even stuck to my profession, 
instead of becoming the tool of an oligarchical 
faction and a political adventurer. 


Sarurpay, JTNE 7, 1834. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 

America has as yet produced no great poet—no 
Byron, Moore, Pope, Campbell or Scott. True, we 
have several sonnetteers of more than ordinary merit 
—several who have produced poetry ona small scale, 
enough to show that they possessed the material in 
its raw condition; but few who have won for us, 
abroad, any thing like lasting fame. Bryant has writ- 
ten half a dozen pretty pieces, such trifles as “Tha- 
natopsis,” and the **Evening Wind”—Percival has 
produced, ‘*Morning among the Clouds,” and the 
‘*Deserted Wife,” both beautiful—Willis has writ- 
ten, “Absalom,” “Jephthah’s Daughter,”’ an ‘*Athe- 
nian Story,” &c.—Sprague has won praise for more 
than one admirable theatrical address—Halleck’s 
**Fanny,” and ‘*Mareo Bozzaris,” would shine in a 
volume of Byron; but, after all, these are but trifies 
—ephemeral productions—will not live half a cen- 
tury, and cannot win for our country any thing like 
an exalted reputation, It is in vain to deny it. We 
have as yet produced no great poet, and have injur- 
ed ourselves not a little in puffing off the trash, pretty 
and imaginative though it may be, that has been 
thrown before the public by foolish young men—or, 
worse, self-inflated old ones—who have taken up 
their residence among us, and, with litue talent, 
have endeavoured, by writing silly and unmeaning 
rhymes—scarcely rhymes—to pass themselves off for 
American poets. 

We have been led to these remarks by the perusal 
of a long notice of a new poem, which we find pub- 
lished in a Pittsburgh paper. The poem is entitled 
the “ Pirate’s Bride, or the Midnight Hour,” and 
purports to be from the pen of Dr. Charles Williams. 
The Pittsburg critic says: , 

The author of this work has laid his scene in those 
feudal times of the fifteenth century, when error and 
delusion had usurped the empire of truth and reason; 
when the sword was the sole arbiter of right, and 
corruption and intrigue the surest path way to a throne. 
The scene is well selected, and admirably adapted 
to that development of incident which, in tragedy, 
all so much admire; and which, though not a just 
criterion of merit, adds to that species of composition 
its liveliest interest. 

In the design or plot, that most difficult part of 
dramatic composition, the author discovers much 
taste and judgment, ‘The adaptation of language to 
the different characters introduced, is peculiarly ap- 
propriate and happy. Perhaps there is not a more 
striking characteristic of the work before us, than the 
peculiar adroitness with which the writer delineates 
the various passions which distract the breast, and 
the natural, unaffected dignity, with which they are 
expressed, 

‘The despair and anguish of the Duke Valentino, a 
captive in the dungeon of the fortress, is most touch- 
ingly and beautilully described in the following so- 
Jiloquy: 

Silence now reigns within these gloomy walls: 
Nought, save the clanking ef the captive’s chains, 
Mingled with sighs and groans that pierce my soul, 
Dares to disturb the stillness of the hour! 

Thus has a tedious, lingering year, roll’d 

Its lagging Moments, through such scenes of wo! 
Oh! Destiny! how long hast thou ordained 

Mortals to such scenes of wretchedness? 

How long will vengeance sleep in the breasts 

Of those, who should redress their kindred’s wrongs? 
Shall another, and another year roll on, 

To plunge us deeper in the gulf of wo? 

Forbid it, Heaven! Despair will seize the souls 
Of those, on whom thy frowns severely fall, 
Shouldst thou withheld the cheering b-ams of hope, 
And thus bind fast the shackles of our doom! 
Where is Castello. and Koderigo, all the while? 


Full well they know the many tortaring pangs, 
Which 1] endure beneath this pirate crew, 
Oh! Liberty! Thrice glorious Godless! 
Who can prize thy worth half so well, 
As the wretch, who, having once tasted the joys 
That flow from the realms of thy divine abode, 
Is torn away from them, perhaps for ever!” 

Act 11 Scene I. 


**Touching and beautiful!” We are not particu- 
larly hard hearted, neither are we especiully dead to 
beauty; but we confess that, after perusing the above 
with due attention, we have been unable to respond 
o the eulogy of the Pittsburg writer. On the cone 
trary, we pronounce the passage ‘stale, flat and un- 
profitable”—with scarcely a gleam of any thing like 
poetry ina single line of it. Other passages of equal 
merit are given. Judging from these specimens, the 
friends of the author must regret that he did not 
take Pope’s advice, and retain his production nine 
years; for certain we ure, that, at the end of that 
period, he will feel ashamed of it. It is by publish- 
ing and puffing such trash as this ‘*Pirate’s Bride,” 
that the literary character of our country is injured. 
That such men as Pierpont, Bryant, Halleck, Wil- 
lis, and one or two others, have produced articles 
that the best of the living poets on the other side of 
the water might not be ashamed of, we do not pre- 
tend to deny; but, for all this, can any of our readers 
point us to a production, from the pen of an Ameri- 
can, that wall live half a century? We do not make 
these observations in a spirit of unkindliness towards 
the writers of the present day, or with the object of 
disparaging Our own productions; but simply with 
that of discouraging every puny whipster who may 
aspire to the rank of an American poet, without 
possessing a particle of merit. 


One hundred and fifty deaths oceurred in N. York 
during the week ending on Saturday. Of these, 7 
died of small pox. 


SUICIDE. 
A horrible suicide was committed at Monticello, 


N. Y. a tew days since. A Mr. David Odel, cut bis 
throat under the following circumstances:—lIt ap- 
pears he was afflicted with St. Vitus’ dance, and 
much addicted to liquor, and when refused, would 
frequently threaten to kill himself. On this occa- 
sion, it appears, he had indulged rather freely, and 
was denied more, upon which he gave notice that he 
would destroy himself, and invited many present in 
the store to attend his funeral the day following.— 
On returning home, he prepared for the deed with 
the greatest deliberation, fixing the razor in sucha 
manner that it could not shut, and sharpened it to 
the keenest edge, then repaired to the kitchen of the 
family where he boarded, and in the presence of 
some of the members, he deliberately stood before 
the looking glass, and inflicted the deadly gash, se- 
vering the wind pipe and arteries; staggering back 
a few paces, he fell with his head into the fire, the 
blood spouting in every direction, covering the 
looking glass. He was anative of Connecticut, 
where he has a father residing. 


THE LOCUSTS. 

A gentleman writing from Cumming, Forsyth 
county, Ga. says: **The Locusts, in countless mil- 
lions, cover the land, though at this village there are 
none; within one mile, and throughout the north and 
west sections of the country, their deafening notes 
remind one of the plagues of Egypt. So numerous 
are they, the swine have become fat upon them; the 
native Indian gathers them by the quart, and pro- 
nounces them the richest dainties. ‘Tradition as- 
serts that they frequent this territory every ninth 
year. I have witnessed as yet no serious injury 
arising from their ill-boding visit, but should I not 
be mistaken, the cornfields of the citizens are liable 
to their overwhelming numbers. I am ata loss for 
a simile for the noisy visitors. Let it suffice to re- 
mark that they are as well calculated (when the ge- 
nial rays of Sol impart a warmth to the atmosphere) 
to stun, to deafen, aud irritate, as the clacking of a 
grist mill.” 


ATTEMPT TO MURDER.-~A daring attempt at mur- 
der was recently made in Wilkinson county, Ga. A 
gentleman by the name of Henry Eadie, while asleep 
in bed, was deliberately shot at by a negro named 
Aaron, with a musket charged with buckshot and 


same person had narrowly escaped death before, 
being fired upon while sitting at his fireside. The 
negro has been apprehended, tried, and sentenced to 
be hung. On his trial he acknowledged that other 
negroes were concerned in the outrage. 


DIVORCE. 
We learn from the Boston Patriot, thata debate 


of considerable length arose a few days since in the 
House of Represeutatives, of Connecticut, on the 
petition of an individual for a divorce from his wife, 
on the ground that she was in the habit of throwing 

hot water upon him, beating him on the head with 

the tungs, endeavoring to pick out his eyes witha 
fork, and committing various other acts of an equally 
objectionable character. In support of the petition 
it was urged, that it was the design of the marriage 
contract to promote happiness, very little of which 
had been enjoyed by the petitioner; that no good 

end could be answered by keeping the parties in 
their present state of union, and that there was much 
reason to entertain apprehensions for the life of the 
husband. On the other hand, it was insisted, that 
if disappointment and quarreling were to be suffici- 
ent ground of divorce, the Legislature would be in- 
undated with applications; that the woman was amen- 
able to the law, which would afford the husband 
ample protection: and that an application of this 
sort, proceeding from the husband, was altogether 

novel in its character. The Divorce was granted, 
ayes 113, noes 50. 


THOMAS HARTLAND, THE SMUGGLER. 


At the extremity of a lonely valley, overlook- 
ing the ever-changing ocean, stood Combe 
Court, one of those picturesque structures 
which the antiquary would refer to the period 
when the castle gave place to the castellated 
mansion, Combe Court, however, in point of ex- 
tent, could not properly lay claim to so imposing 
a title as the latter. Its design had originally 
been quadrangular, and a considerable portion 
of the building consisted of a rude tower; whicli 
bore the marks of having once been strongly 
fortified. But the old place seemed to have 
fallen on evil days, and there was an air of ne- 
glect and dilapidation about it, which told of 
coincident decay in the fortunes of its possessors, 
Its occupant, who was locally known by the 
name of ‘Squire Hartland,”? was an individual 
who had moved in the higher ranks of society, 
and whose family had in the olden time heki 
no unimportant position in the district’ with 
which it had for centuries been identified. But 
their fortunes had been shattered during the 
troublous times of the civil war; and the patri- 
mony which the subject of this story came 
into possession of, was reduced aimost to a 
shadow by an event as disastrous as it was un- 
foreseen Hartland smiled on the pursuits o: an 
extensive smuggler, and permitted him to lodge 
a valuable cargo in his dwelling; the matter got 
wind, and he was exhequered in an immense 
sum. ‘The blow was overwhelming, and Hart- 
land, who for several vears represented the ven- 
erable little borough of- ,in Parliament, 
withdrew wholly trom society, and confined 
himself to the solituce of Combe Court, which, 
with one small farm, was all that he could now 
cali hisown. His hatred to the government 
had become deep and indelible, and he soon 
renewed his acquaintance with his old friends 
the smugglers. Hartland had been united in 
early youth to a woman whose gentle and feimi- 
nine spirit was ill adapted for the stormy life 
which awaited her; and he had an only son, na- 
med Walter, who, almost from his infancy, dis- 
played so decided a partiality for salt water, 
that his father—little foreseeing the events 
which were to take place—consented to his en- 
tering the naval service when scarcely [twelve 
years old, 

The wild life and hazardous pursuits of the 
followers of the “ free trade,” had many charms 
tor a man of the bold aud restless temperament 
of Hartland; and it was not long before it began 
to be rumoured that his fishing smack bore 
richer freights than herring and mackerel:— 
still, owing probably to the extreme seclusion 
of the situation, and the great caution observed 
by his confederates, he had hitherto escaped the 
visits of the revenue officers. Shortly before 
the time when this story commences, Walter 
Hartland, to whom his father was passionately 
attached, paid his birth-place a visit, after many 
years’ absence. The youthful Lieutenant could 


smuggling transactions, As an officer of his 
majesty’s navy, he was thus placed in a delicate 
and difficult position; and he took an early op. 
portunity of seriously remonstrating with his 
father on the great hazard and disgrace atten. 


} dant on such a calling; but the warning wasun. 


heeded. Mrs, Hartland then united in implor. 
ing her husband to abandon all connexion with 
the lawless men with whose fortunes he had 
become involved—but Hartland’s mind was 
then intently fixed on the successful prosecu. 
tion of a very extensive transaction, in which he 
had embarked nearly all his gains—visions 9 
wealth again floated before his eyes—and the 
proffered counsel was spurned with anger. At | 
length words arose between Walter and his fa. 
ther, and the latter in the heat of the moment 
utteredimprecations “not loud but deep” against 
his son, which ended in a parting as abrupt as 
it was melancholy. The die was cast. Tho. 
mas Hartland henceforth became a professed 
smuggler. 

The occupation of a smuggler is looked upon 
with very different impressions by the: inhabi. 
tants of the coast, to those which are commonly 
associated with it by the dwellers in inland dis. 
tricts; and however demoralizing and pernicious 
it may really be to those who pursue it, the fol. 
lowers of the ‘free trade” are, even at the pre. 
sent day, received outwardly with the same de. 
gree of notice as those who are engaged in the 
legitimate pursuits of commerce and industry.— 
This fact was exemplified in- the present in. 
stance; and those who had received the Squire 
after his misfortunes, with cold words and avert- 
ed looks, now that rumours of his returnin 
wealth began to prevail, would have sought his 
society with the same eagerness as ever. But 
they overshot their mark with Hartland. 

Shortly after Walter’s departure, the expect- 
ed cargo arrived, and was housed, for the first 
time since the fatal discovery which had former- 
lv led to his ruin, in the cellars of Combe 
Court, prior to its transmission into the interior 
of the country. Extensive preparations had 
been made for this purpose the following even- 
ing, when Hartland and several of his leading 
partners in the undertaking, who were anxious- 
ly awaiting the hour fixed for the approach of 
their confederates, were suddenly alarmed by 
the receipt of a communication to the effect 
that the run had reached the ears of the revenue 
officers, and that a force was to be despatched 
that evening to effect the seizure of the goods. 
This intelligence fell like a thunderbolt upon 
the little party assembled at Combe Court.— 
The most daring and experienced lost for a 
moment their presence of mind; and now it 
was that the singular boldness and decision of | 
the character of their leader first shone clearly 
out. Although almost ever shilling he posses- 
sed in the world was at stake, he appeared un- 
usually cool and collected, and was “up and 
doing,” whilst others thought. There was only 
one chance of saving the property, and that 
was by opposing force to force. Ruin stared 
him in the face in the event of a seizure; and 
should the attempt at resistance prove success- 
ful, the machinery already in operation would 
secure the safety of the goods, and provide for 
his support in another land. 

At that hour it was certainly a bold step.— 
Before the plan of defence had been fixed upon, 
the assailants migh perhaps be within the vicini- 
ty of the house. It yet wanted two hours for 
the time fixed for the arrival of the associates 
of the smugglers, aud there was no time to send 
for aid, which under circumstances might easily 
have been procured from a village devoted to 
their interests, further on the coast. The party 
at the Court consisted of only eight persons, 
excluding Mrs. Hartland and a female servant, 
whose alarm may well be imagined. 

It is as extraordinary as it is lamentable, how 
soon associalion with those with whom crime 
is familiar hardens the heart. Men shrink at 
first, but their better feelings rapidly become 
deadened, and advancing step and step, at last 
they plunge into the abyss, and enter without 
fear or hesitation upon undertakingsfrom which 
they would once have recoiled with horror.— 
Such is but too often the case with those who, 
like the smuggler, make no scruple in evading 
the law; and Hartland, who had belongedto 
the high-born and the far descended, now had 
become so far desperate in the pursuit of gain 
as deliberately to plan a scheme which must 
"ogame be attended with the loss of human 

e. 

The familiarity of the smugglers with scenes 
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of peril and adventure, in some measure made. 
up for the smallness of their number; but it was 
the capabilities of the building for the purposes 
of defence, that they mainly relied on. The 
windows of the tower, which we have already 
spoken of, were placed at aconsiderable height 
from the ground, and intersected by massive 
stone mullions placed close together; and had 
the defenders been sufficiently numerous, the 
place might certianly have been held against a 
yery superior force unsupported by artillery.— 
But there was a short range of buildings con- 
nected with the tower, which was only partly 
covered by the loop-holes in the latter; the great 
object, therefore, now, was to secure this part 
of the dwelling in such a way as to prevent a sur- 
prise at some particular point. The prepara- 
tions for defence were soon completed; the fur- 
niture was piled in masses in defence of the 
doors and windows; and all the fire-arms and 
other defensible weapons were prepared and 
arranged for action, and placed for security 
within the walls of the tower. 

The twilight was deepened into darkness 
when a small party of men marched cautiously, 
yet rapidly, along a narrow winding road, which 
ied down the valley towards the abode of Hart- 
land. They paused on reaching a point in the 
road at a short distance in the rear of the build- 
ing, but which was concealed from the observa- 
tion of its inmates by the massive proportions of 
an intervening rock that threw its broad shadow 
far across the valley. The night was profound- 
ly calm, and the measured, yet scarce-heard 
tramp of their footsteps, with the hoarse gur- 
gling of a stream which forced its way along 
the bed of the glen, alone broke the deep still- 
ness. The aged structure seemed wrapped in 
gloom; and not a single ray of light gave token 
of human habitation. 

“ Who goes there?” said Hartland, from one 
of the loop-holes of the tower, as the strangers 
marched onward, and neared the principal en- 
trance. 

‘*In the King’s name,” replied a firm voice, 
** we dem: nd an entrance, or we will force it.” 

There was a moment’s pause—a death-like 
stillness—and then the sharp report of a musket, 
followed by a stifled groan, told the result. The 
suddenness and unexpected violence of the de- 
fence stunned the assailants; and they disap- 
peared in the darkness just as a second flash of 
light from the smugglers simultaneously con- 
veyed another lesson of the uselessness, indeed 
madness, of attempting to force an entrance 
against odds so immensely in favour of the as. 
sailed. The next quarter of an hour was pass- 
ed by the outlaw and his little band in agoniz- 
ing anxiety; but all remaining quiet,they conclu- 
ded that the king’s officers had retreated for a 
reinforcement. A shrill whistle was soon after 
recognized as a signal of the approach of the 
people who had been engaged to assist in the 
removal of the goods; and before many minutes 
elapsed they began to arrive in considerable 
numbers. 

About two-thirds of tlie cargo had been re- 
moved out of harm’s way, when the scouts 
came in and gave the alarm. ‘The smugglers 
immediately gatherec around their leader—the 
lights were extinguised—the drivers of the 
pack-horses scampered away, and all again was 
still. After a bref but anxious consulation, it 
was decided that a show of defence should at 
first be kept up, then that the party should es- 
cape by the postern of the tower under cover 
of the darkness. ‘his plan was however hasti- 
ly abandoned on learning from an almost breath- 
less scout, who had been sént up the glen, that 
the king’s officers were at hand in great force, 
and therefore that it was probable that they 
would surround the building. The smugglers in- 
stantly fled; but one of the party, more devilish 
than the rest, without Hartland’s knowlc dge, set 
several of the bales which yet remained in the 
cellars, on fire, before he quitted the tower. 

The revenue officers advanced with extreme 
caution and gradually closed round the building. 
Preparations were made for forcing the princi 
pal entrance, when the appearance of a deep 
F low of light within the tower made them sud- 
denly pause. Presently their suspicions were 
confirmed, and a dense column of smoke began 
to issue from the windows and crevices, accom- 
panied by the crackling of timber and other 
combustibles. The foresight of the officer in 
command, was probably the means of saving 
several lives. He anticipated, from the great 
strength and solidity of the walls, that the fire 


would be confined to the tower; and he appre- | try 


therefore judged it prudent to await the issue at 
a safe distance. The men had scarcely with- 
drawn, when a fearful crash burst on the night 
air; the massive walls cracked and shivered to 
their foundation—a mass of blazing materials 
was driven far upward and scattered around 
over field and flood. The report of the explo- 
sion rattled along the rocks of the shore and 
valley like successive salvos of artillery; and 
the sea-mews and other tenants of the crag 
shrieked in chorus, alarmed by the reiteration 
of noises so unusual. 

* * * * * 
After that disastrous night, Thomas Hartland 
was heard of no more on the coast of Devon.— 
Years passed away. Walter Hartland returned 
to his once happy home, and found it deserted 
and desolate. His parents were supposed to be 
numbered with the dead—and he now recalled 
with a bitter pang the quarrel with his father 
which had led to his departure. He knelt and 
offered up a prayer to his Creator for forgive- 
ness, and then departed with a heavy heart. * 
The years 1746-7 were distinguished on the 
northern coast of Devon, for the extraordinary 
daring and remarkable dexterity of the smug- 
glers. .Vhe efforts of the servants of govern- 
ment, although skilful and persevering, became 
almost unavailing. Seizures were rarely effect- 
ed, and then seldom without the effusion of 
blood. The revenue officers at last declared 
their belief that the smugglers must be under 
the protection of his satanic majesty in person; 
and strange stories began to be circulated con- 
cerning a dark figure who was frequently seen 
taking an active part in directing or assisting 
their operations, This individual seemed in- 
deed to bear a charmed life; always the last to 
retreat in time of danger—now in the thick of 
the affray, dealing blows with fearful effect on 
his adversaries, and then, like a will-o’-th’-wisp, 
eluding their grasp, he bafHed all the efforts to 
take him, with singular success and daring.— 
Suddenly, however, he disappeared from the 
coast, and was believed to have perished in a 
desperate encounter in the month of January, 
1747. Such was not the case: the stranger was 
Thomas Hartland whose romantic history we 
shall now resume. 

Few spots in the British seas then presented 
greater advantages for the residence of a smug- 
gler than Lundy Island. From its situation, it 
might be said to fourm the key of the Bristol 
Channel; and its capabilities for the purposes 
either of defence or concealment, were certain- 
ly unrivalled. The appearanee of Lundy Isl- 
and, when viewed from seaward, is singularly 
picturesque and dreary. Surrounded on every 
side by inaccessible rocks, which often rise al- 
most perpendicularly to a great height above 
the level of the ocean, in some parts it requires 
no great stretch of fancy to imagine it one vast 
fortification, with loop-holes at occasional inter- 
vals; whilst in others, the black and overhang- 
ing summits of the cliffs, worn into vast caverns 
and yawning excavations by the assaults of the 
waves, create fearful apprehensions of their in- 
stability in the mind of the spectator from be- 
neath. Here the sea—even during the gentle 
breezes of summer—is seldom altogether tran- 
qui: and, on the calmest day, the deep iniona- 
tions, and ceaseless war of the waters as they 
dash idly against the rocks, come impressively 
on the ear, when heard on the summit of the 
steep. But it is in stormy weather that Lundy 
Island is seen to most advantage; and the wild- 
ness and sublimity of the scene at such periods 
is certainly not surpassed in any part of our 
western coast—then indeed 

“. when all that sea, 

The terrible Atlantic, breaks its rocks 

In thund’ring conflict, the unearthly howl 
Might almost wake the dead.” 


The onl entrance to this remarkable island 
isasteep winding path through the rocks on 
the eastern beach, scarcely sufficient to admit 
the passage of two persons abreast. On every 
other side it is secureiy fortified by nature 
against the assaults of man. A retreat affording 
such extraordinary facilities for the successful 
prosecution of his wild and hazardous profes- 
sion, did not escape the far-sighted glance of 
Hartland. He, however, deemed it prudent to 
wait until time should have so changed his ap- 
pearance and obliterated the remembrance of 
his history as to render his residence in this na- 
tural stronghold a matter of security. He, 
therefore, fixed his residence on the eoast of 
Holland, when he first quitted his native coun- 
. After many years had elapsed, during 
which he had commanded a smuggling lugger, 


hended, not without reason, that a quantity of 
gunpowder might have been left within it. He 


which traded to the southern coast of England, 


he began occasionally to revisit his native 
shores, his former knowledge of which now 
conduced most materially to his success. In 
course of time he confined himself exclusively 
to this trade, how successfully we have already 
glanced at. Lundy Island, which had in his 
early youth been populous, was now desolate 
and deserted in consequence of the atrocities 
perpetrated by a French privateer; the proprie- 
tor was therefore anxious to obtain an occupant, 
and closed with Hartland on easy terms. 

Our hero soon formed a little colony around 
him, and before many months elapsed, a group 
of cottages nestled amongst the rocks near the 
entrance of the singular pass from the beach. 
It was a wild little place, and bore all the indi- 
cations that its inhabitants ploughed the deep 
and not the land. In outward appearance, in- 
deed, it imight have been taken for a fishin 
village—for nets hanging to dry, strings of fish, 
the tackling of a boat, or a broken oar, met the 
eye on either side: but the pursuits of its people 
were of aless peaceful character, and often- 
times the place was the haunt of menwhose 
lives were as desperate as their fortunes. Hart- 
land, however, although chiefly engrossed with 
the more lucrative profession of smuggling, did 
not lose sight of the occupations of his youth; 
for he introduced live stock, and even deer into 
the island, and sometimes himself took in hand 
the plough and the sickle. 
was situated within hail of the village, at the 
summit of the rocks, commanding an extensive 
view over the waters of the Channel. Here he 
lived—at once uniting the opposite pursuits of 
smuggler, farmer, and fisherman; commanding 
the implicit obedience of the little band of men 
he had progressively attached to his fortunes, 
and ensuring their fidelity by the kindness as 
well as by the firmness of his character. That 
such an individual, or perhaps we may say, such 
a community, should have dwelt in security on 
an island within a few leagues of the coast of 
Devon, in the middle of the last century, may 
well be deemed an anomaly at the present day 
—but such was nevertheless the fact. Suspi- 
cion certainly was excited, and the island had 
more than once been subjected to the visits of 
the officers of government; but such were the 
precautions taken, and such the skill of Hart- 
land, that the search was unattended with any 
unpleasant result. He met all the inquiries of 
the officers with apparent openness and uncon- 
cern; drew their attention to the flourishing 
state of his farm and his live stock, and seldom 
failed to send them away completely blinded by 
his hospitality and his adroitness. He was not 
so foriunate, however, with his landlord, who 
soon discovered that he had let his property at 
too low a rent: many disputes arose, and seve- 
ral attempts were actually made to dispossess 
him by main force; but he continued to keep 
possession; blocked up the pass, and openly set 
his opponents at defiance. 


“ Ellen,” said Hartland to his wife, one after- 
noon in September, “walk with meto St. He- 
len’s Chapel, the Adventure is expected up the 
Channel, and I hear that sharks are abroad.’’ 

They walked aimost in silence to the loftiest 
elevation of the island, and Hartland seated him- 
self on a fragment of the ancient chapel, anv 
anxiously scanned with his glass the surround- 
ing ocean. There was something in the moul- 
dering ruin of that solitary little Christian tem- 
ple looking out in that wild spot over the waste 
of waters, that appealed impressively to the feel- 
ings even of sucha man as Hartland, whose 
heart, though deeply hardened, was alive at 
times to better impulses. 


‘¢ Hartland,” said Ellen—as he laid down his 
glass after a long pause—*“ I have been think- 
ing of the happy day that we passed together at 
this spot when Walter was four years old: the 
recollection is mournful even at this lapse of 
years, when that dear boy is either no more, or 
knows not whether his unhappy parents are 
numbered with the living or the dead. Hart: 
land, I am weary of our present miserable life, 
we are growing old now, and ought to be at 
peace. You never go out with the lugger, but 
I expect to see you brought back to me a life- 
less corpse.”” 

‘* Away with this womanish folly, Ellen,” 
replied Hartlani—but there was something 
about his manner which contradicted his words, 
for Ellen had opened the flood-gates of his 
memory. 

** You spoke of Walter—and what of Wal- 
ter?” 

‘* He is living, Ellen. I have heard this morn- 
ing that the Wasp revenue cruiser is ex 


His own dwelling |} 


in the Channel, and that her commander’s name 
is Hartland. It must be he.” 

The mother clasped her hands. 

** And you expect he will pay Lundy a visit?” 

“‘He may be our——ruin, Ellen. I have 
half'a mind to quit the trade before long, now 
that he is come on the station.” 

At this instant his attention became fixed by 
the appearance of a sail in the distant horizon; 
at last he laid down his glass, and said: “1 must 
go with the Adventure, to-night, Ellen; my 
word is pledged with my partners in the ven- 
ture, but I had rather it had been any other 
night in the year than this. It may be folly, but 
I always dread the anniversary of the last fatal 
night at the Court—nothing ever prospers that 
is done on that day.” 


Ellen Hartland turned paleat this intelligence; 


£ | but she knew that it was useless to remonstrate 


with her husband after his word was pledged; 
for lawless as was his profession, he had never 
yet been known to break his word. 

The evening was drawing on apace when the 
lugger, loaded with a valuable cargo, neared 
the eastern beach. It was not without a super- 
stitious thrill of impending misfortune that Hart- 
land pushed off to his favourite vessel that 
night;—he seemed to have lost the confident 
spirit which he usually possessed on similar oc- 
casions, and he paced the after deck apparent- 
y unconscious of all around him, until aroused 
by Captain Penlerrick. 

**Donner! master Hartland, you look con- 
foundedly squally to-night!” 

“Oh, nothing, Pen. 1 have not been exact- 
ly in trim—but there’s a clear sky aloft now.—. 
You know the Wasp is expected in the chan- 
nel, I fancy??? 

** Oh ah, but he’ll never sting us—donner! 
he thinks himself d—d deep, that fellow, but 
he mnst be a d—d deal deeper before he’ll 
catch Martin Penlerrick.” 

“ Ay, ay, Pen, but the Wasp’s in new hands 
now my boy, they say. Luff George—there,” 
said Hartland, speaking to the helmsman, as the 
lugger neared the coast, “ the old craft’s done 
wonders to-night—we must keep her off for 
another half hour.” 

The wind freshened considerably with the 
turn of the tide, and the appearance of the 
night was becoming wild, if not stormy. This 
was not observed without some anxiety by the 
smugglers; calm weather was of essential im- 
portance in landing a cargo; however, the run 
on the present occasion was to be made at per- 
haps the most favourable spot on the whole line 
of coast for such an undertaking; so that unless 
the night turned out actually stormy, there was 
little to apprehend in the shape of danger. 
Hartland forgot all his forebodings in the anx- 
ious excitement of the moment as the Adven- 
turer stood in for the shore. The tide, fanned 
by the freshness of the breeze, rolled onwards 
in its advance, with aggravated violence from 
the main; the lugger, which was deeply laden, 
rolled heavily, and was frequently struck bya 
heavy sea fore and aft. Right a-head, glim- 
mering through the darkness and the scud, a 
solitary signal-light on the coast could now be 
discerned; the Adventure then hoisted a lan- 
tern, and bore down upon it. Although, as we 
have stated, Carn Cove was singularly adapted 
for the successful prosecution of a smuggling 
adventure, yet it required no small degree of 
local skill and knowledge, on a dark and bois- 
terus night, to steer a vessel safely within the 
entrance of the natural basia or harbour where 
the landing was to be effected. On one side a 
lofty ledge of rocks, which contracted into a 
curve at their extrimity, shot out into deep wa- 
ter; and on the opposite side, a large and steep 
mass of shingles, thickly covered with sand and 
bent, rose as the coast receded. A considera- 
ble rivulet trickled over the bard sandy bottom 
at ebb tides, along the foot of this narrow open- 
ing, which afforded, except in very stormy 
weather, a tolerably secure shelter to a few 
coasters or small craft. This place was situated 
about half a mile from Combe Court, and Har- 
land’s life had probably been originally partly 
influenced by the facilities which it offered to 
the trade of the smuggler. 

Captain Penlerrick himself took the helm 
as the vessel rapidly neared the Cove; “ Port, 
there, port steady!” sung out Hartland, as she 
entered the deeply agitated element; and dash- 
ing through the breakers, in another minute 
her sails were down, and she was brought up 
in comparatively smooth water within the nar- 
row channel. Thecontrast was as striking as 
it was instantaneous. All was now bustle and 


confusion. The sand-hills became covered in 
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a few minutes, as if by magic, by a numerous 
party; the hatches were thrown open, and in 
an incredibly short space of time, the disem- 
barkation of the cargo commenced, and Hart- 
land, accompanied by the mate, came ashore. 

It was a wild scene;—the hoarse voice of the 
waters in the channel mingling with the crash 
of the breakers as they burst against the rocky 
coast with fearful violence; the flashing of the 
lights as they appeared and disappeared in the 
darkness, with almost supernatural rapidity, 
sometimes gleaming on the lofty and dim-scen 
rocks and dancing waters, sometimes reflecting 
the wild features and figures of the smugglers 
engaged on the beach; the rattling and howl- 

ing of the wind amongst the half-bent sails and 
tackling of the lugger, against which columns 
of sparkling spray were frequently bursting, 
and the swinging of the lantern on the fore- 
mast—all combined to give a strange and vivid 
effect to the scene, which was greatly aug- 
mented by its wild and hazardous character.— 
More than half the cargo had been landed and 
conveyed away to a place of safety, when a 
suppressed cry of danger arose amongst the 
sulugglers further on the beach, which instan- 
taneously reached the watchful ears of Hart- 
land, who was standing, almost surrounded 
‘ with the drift, at its edge. He comprehended at 
a thought that they had been betrayed. But he 
had not time for reflection, for his stern voice 
had scarcely given the word to ‘* dowse the 
lights,”’ before the advanced party of the king’s 
officers closed with the foremost of the smug- 
glers. In a moment every light was extin- 
guished either afloat or ashore. The smug- 
glers were completely ‘‘ taken aback,” and 
the well-known voice of their commander to 
‘stand fast,” was for the first time lost or un- 
heeded in the confusion. Hartland, however, 
did not lose his self-possession; and, aided by 
the mate, had overpowered three of his assail- 
ants, who were on the point of gaining the 
boat, but such was the darkness of the night 
that the blows aimed for a foe might prove fatal 
to a friend. Hartland saw that all depended on 
the possession of the boat, and he had just 
stepped on her gunwale with the mate, and was 
on the point of shoving off, when he was seiz- 
ed from behind by an iron grasp. He lost his 
balance, and fell with his assailant on the verge 
of the surf, before his comrade had time to ef- 
fect any thing in his aid. A deadly struggle 
now ensued, and Hartland had just freed him- 
self from the gripe of his enemy, who fell into 
the water with a heavy plunge, when others of 
the king’s officers seized him, and he was drag- 
ged upon the shore by their joint efforts. The 
beach was clear of smugglers, and the Adven- 
ture was standing out to sea. . 

The morning found Hartland a prisoner in the 
home of his fathers. He had passed the night in 
a state of mental stupefaction, for he had been 
recognized when conveyed to the Court by a 
man who had formerly been histenant. Ashe 
lay alone in darkness and in solitude, the recol- 
lection of the murder of the king’s officer on 
that very spot pressed tipon his mind with pain- 
ful intensity. He saw nothing but a felon’s 
death before him, and he called to mind the 
counsel and the warnings of his excellent wife 
with the deepest remorse and agony of spirit, 
Exhausted by the vividness of his sensations. 
he had late in the morning dropped into a trou- 
bled and uneasy slumber, when he was aroused 
by the entrance of one of the sentinels, who 
informed him that a female was without, seek- 
ing for admission. Almost before he had time 
to inquire the name of the stranger, his wife, 
enveloped in a huge cloak, softly opened the 
door, and he could scarcely believe the vision 
to be real until his own Ellen fell, almost faint- 
ing, into hisarms. Hartland wept aloud. 

**My Hartland,” she whispered, after the 
sentinel had retired, ‘* 1am come to save you. 
Penlerrick has behaved nobly, and will be off 
Blackwater Cove to-night when the tide flows.” 

Hartland started in mute astonishment. 

** What is the meaning of this, Ellen? how 
am I to escape from this place? If you reckon 
upon bribing the guard you will find yourself 
disappointed, and any attempt at rescue would 
now be madness.”’ 

‘**T have thought of neither, love. Change 
a part of your dress with me—wrap this cloak 
about you, and trast to me for the rest.” 

Hartland at first remonstrated, but his wife’s 
resolution was formed; the transformation was 
quickly effected, and he was about to clasp the 
being, who had given so beautiful a proof of 
the depth of woman’s affection and constancy, 


to his bosom for the last time, when she said, 
Hartland, I have two solemn requests to make, 
before we part. Promise me—nay, swear it to 
Him who is almighty and all-merciful, that from 
thisday, you quit the accursed trade for ever!” 

Hartland pressed his wife’s hand in mute ac- 
quiescence. 

‘¢] have one more request. Our dear Wal- 
ter is, Lunderstand, on the look out for the 
Adventure—little thinking that she is the last 
hope of his unhappy father—and it is possible— 
which God in his mercy avert!—that you may 
.meet as enemies. Swear, then, my husband, 
that.you lift not your hand against your son in 
the hour of danger; do this, and forget not 
your Creator, Hartland,” she added ina low 
and deeply agitated tone, **and then I can die 
in peace.” , 

Hartland again assented, and they hastily 
parted. 

The smuggler passed the sentinels in the out- 
er room, and was beginning to breathe with 
renewed hope, when, as he was emerging from 
the building, he caught the voices of two of 
the officers who had taken ‘him the preceding 
niglit. His presence of mind did not forsake 
him. He stooped considerably, and buried his 
face in his wife’s handkerchief, as if distracted 
with grief. 

“What strapping wench have we here, 
Tom?” said the foremost of the officers, when 
Hartland advanced from the threshold—* Avast 
there, old girl; been administering some com- 
fort within, eh?” 

‘** Keep back, Jones,” said his companion, as 
the former was about to advance and have a 
nearer view of the supposed female; ** let her 
alone—she is the prisoner’s wife, poor thing!” 

Hartland passed on as if unconscious of the 
prsence of any one. 

** She may well be in the downs,” said the 
second officer, as the subject of their conver- 
sation was almost beyond hearing—* that her 
husband ’il swing for the old business, I’d lay a 
guinea to a groat.” 

With this comfortable assurance, Hariland 
disappeared round an angle of the building. 

» * * * * 

It was with deep anxiety that this bold 
though altered man waited the turn of the tide 
that night. Blackwater Cove, which had been 
fixed upon for his embarkation, was situated in 
avery wild and precipitous part of the coast, 
but seldom trodden by the foot of man. He 
had reached the appointed place of refuge early 
in the afternoon; it was anaged structure, which 
had been erected—at what period and for what 
purpose was unknown—in a narrow descent 
amongst the rocks leading to the beach, which 
it almost overhung. The hours passed away 
with painful tardiness;—time appeared to the 
restless mind of the outlaw to stand still; and in 
the occasional gusts of wind which wailed 
wildly through the rain, he more than once 
fancied he heard the sounds of his pursuers. 
—As he listened to the sullen moaning and dash- 
ing of the waves on the rocky shore below, he 
thought of his wife, alone and deserted on the 
wide world, and of his soa, whom he was per- 
haps never destined to behold more, till he 
wept—stern as had been his soul—in very bit- 
terness. And now it was that the pure and the 
upright man would have clung to that hope 
which never forsakes the righteous—but there 
had too long been no place in his heart for holy 
thoughts; he looked not for consolation where 
alone it was to be found, and therefore he was 
desolate. 

Hartland wandered forth from his retreat at 
nightfall, and climbed to the summit of the 
cliffs, which commanded an extensive view over 
the channel beneath. It was not long before 
the moon rose, but she sailed amongst extensive 
masses of dark clouds, which imparted an end- 
less variety of tints to the scenery. The night 
was altogether as favourable as could be wish- 
ed;—the wind-was onthe best quarter for the 
approach of the lugger, and was fresh, without 
being boisterious. About half-flood, after Hart- 
land had looked till he was weary on the gleam- 
ing sea, hisanxiety was painfully excited by the 
appearance ofa human figure on the summit of 
the lofty cliffon the »pposite side of the cove. 
He gazed at the object forsome time to con- 
vince himself that it was nota point of the rock, 
but it was not long before its movements, which 
were clearly thrown out on the sky-line assur; 
ed him of its reality. A thousand agitating 
thoughts now floated across his mind. Had 
his steps been traced, or did the stranger belong 
to some party onthe watch for the lugger’-- 


| The former supposition was possible, but the 


latter seemed altogether improbable; but there 
the figure remained, and it was quite certain 
that person would station himself in such a 
position at such an hour, unless for the purposes 
of observation. Whilst he was thus engaged 
in anxious thought, the Adventure at last came 
in sight under a press of canvas; Hartland rush- 
ed to the beach with all the eargerness of de- 
spair, and when he looked up to the dark sum- 
of the distant rock, the figure had disappear- 
ed, 

The lugger hove-to when she anproached 
near the vast shadow cast by the cliffs, and a boat 
immediately put off from her to the shore, op- 
posite the ruined building. It was not until 
Hartland had embarked, and the boat had shot 
off from the beach, perhaps two cables’ length, 
that he became aware that another boat had 
come into the cove. The circumstance was 
observed at the same moment by the crew both 
of the lugger and her boat; Captain Penlerrick 
instantly signalled Hartland, and putting the 
helm up, bore down upon him. The stranger 
now came distinctly in sight; she was a large 
galley, apparently well manned, under a _ press 
of canvas, and evidently aware of the sailing 
qualities of her larger chase. The struggle 
now became intensely interesting.. The smug- 
glers strained every nerve, and did all that art 
could accomplish, but the experienced eye of 
theircommander told him that it would be 
next toa miracle if they could get alongside 
the lugger before her opponents; for the galley, 
impelled by a favouring breeze, gained upon her 
chase with fearful rapidity. Penlerrick also, by 
edging in further towards the shore, now saw 
that he had placed himself in the most immi- 
nent hazard of being taken; but he was deter- 
mined to run all risk to save Hartland. The 
lugger now firedatthe king’s boat; and the 
contest had nearly at once been decided, for 
the party in the galley heard the shot whiz 
close a-head of her bow. The echo of the dis- 
charge had scarcely died away amongst the 
rocks, when Hartland’s boat was close along- 
side, the galley having dropped slightly astern 
by hugging the wind too closely under the lee 
of the land. The heart of the outlaw, which 
had been alternately rent with hope and anxie- 
ty during this brief but animating chase, reviv- 
ed when he neared his favourite vessel; and he 
forgot,in the deep excitement of the moment, 
all his promises and his perils, when he saw 
that there was now no alternative but to strug- 
gle hand to hand with the officer of his king.— 
‘Tie crew of the lugger, who had watched the 
exertions of their shipmates with breathless 
interest, cheered loudly when the little bout 
ran alodgside; the lugger instantly paid off, in 
order to get the wind again abaft the beam, but 
before she had got way, the galley wasup with 
her. Hartland had only just stepped on the 
deck of the lugger, when the officer in com- 
mand of the king’s boat, followed by several 
others, cutlass in hand, boarded on her lee-quar- 
ter. It wasno time to hesitate;—at the very 
instant Hartland raised his pistol at the young 
officer, the moon, which had for several min- 
utes been obscured by acloud, shone bright 
out; he started, and a conviction--fearful yet 
indefinite—of familiarity with that face, came 
across him; but his hand was on the trigger, and 
in the agitation of the moment, he fired. The 
galiant young man reeled backwards, and fell 
dead on the deck, with adeep piercing cry.—- 
By this time, the captain andcrew had taken 
part in the defence. A brief but desperate en- 
counter took place; and the king’s men, stun- 
ned by the loss of their leader, taken at disad- 
vantage in point ofnumbers, were beaten; but 
not before the deck was crimsoned with the 
blood of both parties. ‘The wind was freshen- 
ing, and before many minutes had elapsed the 
lugger, with every thread out she could muster, 
was flying through the waves with accelerated 
speed; and by the time that Hartland was awake 
to the full consciousness of his deed, she was ra- 
pidly distancing her opponent. 

The remainder of our story is soon told. Hart- 
land was seen no more on the coast of England; 
and it was popularly believed that he ended his 
crimes within the walls ofa convent in Portugal. 
Mrs. Hartland, who had been liberated soon af- 
ter the discovery of the artificeby which she 
had effected her husband’s escape, is said to 
have died suddenly, on hearing of the lamenta- 
ble death of her son; and Lundy Island once 
more became deserted and desolate. 


* Lord Byron’s remark, that * truth is stran- 
ger than fiction,” is becoming a truism. The 


| leading passages in this little narrative form part 


_— 


of the romantic history of a celebrated smuggler, 
nearly a century ago, respecting whom many 
traditions have been current on our western 
coast. Some portions of the story have neces- 
sarily been altered, and a similar liberty has been 
taken with the name of the principal actor, but 
the locale is unchanged. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS, 

OR SKETCHES BY THE WAY —BY N. P. WILLIS, 
The lonian Isles—Lord and Lady Nugent—Corfu— 

Greek and English soldiers—Cockneyism—the 

gardens of Aleinous—Enghish officers—Albaniang 

—Dionisio Salomos, the Greek poet—Greek la. 

dies—dinner with the artillery -mess, 

This is proper dreame-land., The ‘Isle of Calyp. 
so,”* folded ina drapery of blue air, lies behind, 
fading in the distance, ** the Acroceraunian moun. 
tains ofold name,” which caught Byron’s eye as he 
entered Greece, are piled up before us on the Al- 
banian shore, and the Lonian seais rippling under 
our bow, breathing, from every wave, of Homer, 
and Sappho, and **sad Penelope.” Cnee more upon 
Childe Harold’s footsteps) i closed the book at 
Rome, alter following him tor a summer through 
Italy, confessing, by many pleasant recollections, 
that 

** Not in vain 

He wore his sandal shoon, and scallop shell.” 
I resume it here, with the feeling of Thalaba when 
he caught sight of the green bird that led him 
through the desert. It hes open on my knee at the 
second canto, describing our position, even to the 
hour: 

*¢ ?T'was on a Grecian autumn’s gentle eve 

Childe Harold haild Leucadia’s cape afar; 

A spot he long’ to see, nor cared to leave.” 
We shall lie off-and-on to-night, and go ia to Corfu 
in the morning. ‘wo Turkish vessels of war, with 
the crescent flag flying, le ina small cove a mile 
off, onthe Albanian shore, aud by the discharge of 
musquetry our pilot presumes that they have accom. 
panied the sultan’s tax-gatherer, who gets nothing 
trom these wild people without fighting for it. 

The entrance to Cortu is considered pretty, but 
the English flag flying over the forts, divested an 
cient Coreyra of its poetical associations. It looked 
to me a common-place seaport, glaring in the sun, 
The “ Gardens of Alcinous” were here, but who 
could imagine them, with a red-coated sentry posted 
on every corner of the island. 

The Lord high commissioner of the Tonian Isles, 
Lord Nugent, came off to the ship this morning in a 
kind of Corfiate boat, called a Scampauvia—a grey- 
hound-looking craft, carrying sail enough tor a 
schooner, She cut the water like the wing of a 
swallow. His lordship was playing sailor, and 
was dressed like the mate of one ot our coasters, 
and his manners were as bluff. He has a fine per- 
son, however, and is said to be a very elegant man 
when he chooses it. He is the author of the ** Life 
and Times of John Hampden,” and whig, ot course, 
Southey has lately reviewed him rather bitterly in 
the Quarterly. Lady N. is literary, too, and they 
have written between them a bookof tales called, 
(I think,) “Legends of the Lilies,” of which her la- 
dyship’s half is said to be the better. 

Went on shore fora walk, Greeks and English 
soldiers mix oddly together. The streets are 
row, and crowded with them in about equal propor- 
tions. John Bull retains his red face, and learns no 
Greek. We passed through the Bazaar, and bad 
English was the universal language. There is but 
ove square in the town, and round its wooden fence, 
ennlosing a dusty area without a blade of grass, were 
riding the English officers, while the regimental 
band played in the centre. A more arid and cheer- 
less spot never pained the eye. ‘The appearance of 
the officers, retaining all their Bond-street elegance 
and mounted upon English hunters, wasin singular 
contrast with the general shabbiness of the houses 
and people. I wentinto a shop at acorner to in- 
quire for the residence of a gentleman to whom | 
had a letter, ‘slt?s werry,’ot sir,” said a little red- 
faced womar behind the counter as L went out, 
‘*perhaps you'd like a glass of vater:” It was odd to 
hear the Wapping dialect in the ‘isles of Greece.” 
She sold green groceries, and wished me to recom- 
mend her to the Aoflicers. Mis. Mary Black's 
“grocery” in the gardens of Alcinous! 

‘¢ The wild Albanian kirtled to the knee,” walks 
through the streets of Corfu, looking unlike and 
superior to every thing abouthim. I met several in 
returning tothe boat. Their gait is very lofty, and 
the snow-white juktanilla, or kirtle, with its thou- 
sand folds, sways from side to side as they walk, 
with a most showy effeet. Lord Byron was very 
much captivated with these people, whose capital 
(just across the strait from Corfu) he visited once 
or twice in his travels through Greece. Those! 
have seen are all very tall, and have their prominent 
features, with keen eyes and limbs of the most mu*’ 
cular proportions. ‘he common English soldiers 
look like brutes beside them. 

The placard of a theatre hung on the walls of « 
church. A rude picture ofa battle between the 
Greeks and Turks hung above it, and beneath, was 
written in Italian, **’Honour the representation of 
the immortal! deeds of your hero Marco Botzaris.” 
It is singular that even a pack of slaves ean find 
pleasure in a remembrance that reproaches every 
breath they draw, 

Called on Lord Nugent with the commodore.— 
The governor, sailor, author, antiquary, nobleman, 
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packed ant 


all these, and a jocky, to boot,) received 
lico morning-frock, with his breast and 
in alarge library lumbered with halt- 
iquities strewn with straw, Books, 
miniatures of bis family, (a lovely one of Lady 
Nugent smong: them,) whig-pamphilets, riding- 
whips, spurs minerals, hammer and nails, halt eal- 
en cakes, plans of fortifications, printed invitations 
to his own balls and dinners, military reports, 
‘urkish pistols, and lestly, his own just printed 
swer to Mr. Southey’s review of his book, occupied 
the table. He was reading his own production when 
we entered. His lordship mentioned, with great 
apparent satisfaction, a eruise he had taken some 
years ago with Commodore Chauncey. Phe con- 
versation Was rather monologue than dialogue; lis 
excelleney sceming to think, with Lord Bacon, that 
the honourablest part of was to give the 
sion, and then to moderate and pass to something 
else.” Hie staricda topic, exhausted and changed at 
with the same facility and rapidity with which he 
sailed his scampucia. An engagement with the 
artiflery-mess presented my aceeptance of 
ton to dine with to-morrow, circumstance l 
rather regret, as he is sard to be, at his own table, 
one of the most polished ane ogre eable men ot his 


Thank heaven, revolutions Go not afleet the ell- 
mate! ‘Pie isle that gave a Shelter to the storme 


driven Liys es is an Kogiish barrack, but the same 
balmy air that fanned the blind eyes of old liomer 
blows over it still, Phe brecacs,” says Landor, 
beautifully, ‘Sare the children of crernity.” L never 


had the haw lifted’ so temples | 


as to-night, driving into the intertor of the island. 
The gardening of Aleinous seems to have been fol- 
lowed up by nature. “Phe rhodocendron, the tama- 
risk, the almond,eypress, oli e and fig, luxuriate in 
the sweetest beauty every where, 

There was a stnall party in the evening at the 
house of the gentleman who had drives me out, 
and among other forcigners present were the Count 
Dionisio Salomos, of Zante, and the Cavaliere An- 
drea Mustoxidi, both men of whom L had often 
heard. ‘The firs! is almost the only modern Greek 
poet, and his “hymns,” principally patriotic, are in 
the common dialect of the country, and said to be 
fulloft fire. He is an excessively handsome man, 
with a large, dark eye, almost effeminate in its 
softness, His features are of the clearest Greek 
chiselling, as faullless asa siatue, and are stamped 
with nature’s most attractive marks of refinement 
and feeling. lean imagine Anacreon to have re- 
sembled him. 

Mustoxidi has been a conspicuous man in the late 
ehapter of Grecian history. He was much trusted 
by Capo d’Istria, and among other things had the 
whole charge of his school at Egina, An Italian ex- 
ile, (« Modenese, and a very pleasant fellow,) took 
me aside when L asked something of his history, and 
told me a story of him, which proves either that he 
was a dishonest man, or (no new truth) that conspi- 
cuous men are liable to beabused. A valuable do- 
nation of books was given by some one to the school 
library. ‘hey stood on the upper shelves, quite 
out of reach, and Muswxidi was particular in for- 
bidding all approach to them. Some time after his 
departure from the island, the library was commit- 
ted lo the charge of another person, and the trea- 
sures of the upper shelves were fuund to be—paint- 
ed boards! His physiognomy would rather per- 
suade me of the truth of the story. He is a small 
man, with adowncast look, and sly, grey eye, 
almost hidden by his projecting eyebrows. His fea- 
tures are watched in vain for an open expression, 

The ladies of the party were principally Greeks. 

None of them were beautiful, butthey had the me- 
lancholy, retired expression of face which one looks 
for, knowing the history of their nation. They are 
unwise enodgh to abandon their picturesque nation- 
al costume, and dress badly in the European style. 
he servant-girls, with their hair braided into the 
folds of their turbans, aud their open laced boddice 
and sleeves, are much more attractive to the strane 
ger’seye. The liveliest of the party, a little Zan- 
tote girl of eighteen, with eyesand eyelashes that 
contradicted the merry laugh on her lips, sang us 
an Albanian song to the guitar, very sweetly, 


Dined to-day with the artillery-mess, in company 
with the commodore and some of his officers. In a 
place like this, the dinner naturally is the great ecir- 
cumstance of the day. The inhabitants do not take 
Kindly to their masters, and there is next to no s0- 
ciety tor the English. They sit down to their soup 
after the evening drive, and seldom rise till mid- 
night. It was a gay diuuer,as dinners will always 
be where the whole remainder of what the **day 
may bring forth” is abandoned to them, and we part- 
ed from our hospitable entertainers, alter four or 
five bours ‘measured with sands of gold.” We 
mustdo the English the justice of confessing the 
manners of their best bred men to be the best in the 
world. It is inevitable that one should bear the ree 
mainder of the nation little love... Neither the one 
class nor the other, doubtless, will ever seek it at 
our hapds, But mutual hospitality may soften so 
mach of our intereourse as happens in the traveller’s 
way, and without loving Joho Bull better, all in all, 
~ soon finds out in Europe that the dog and the 

ton are not more unlike, than the race of bagmen 
and runners with which our country is Overrun, and 
the cultivated gentlemen of Englaud. . 


On my right sat a captain of the corps 
ho had 
the last summer at the Saratoga We 
ound any number of mutual acquaintances, of course, 


and [ was amused with the impressions which some 
of the fairest of my friends had made upon a man 
who had passed years in the most cultivated society 
of Europe. He liked America, with reservations. 
He preferred our ladies to those of any other coun- 
try except England, and he had found more dandies 
in one hour in Broadway than he should have met in 
a week in Regent-street. He gave me aracy scene 
or two from the City-hotel, in New-York, but lie 
doubted if the frequenters of a public table in any 
country inthe world were, on the whole, so well 
mannered. If Americans were peculiar for any 
thing, he thought it was for confidence in themselves 
and tobacco-chewing —M. Y. Mirror. 


* Fano, which disputes it with Gozo, near Malta. 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office. 

Generosity or 4 Ropper.—After the defeat at 
Hledgely Moor, the Laneastrians contentrated their 
forces on the plain of Hexham Levels and there wait- 
ed the advance of the Yorkists, resolving to place on 
the issue of the expected contest their final overthrow 
or triumph. ‘The result of this battle is well known: 
the army of Heury was completely routed, and even 
the high cap of state, with its two rich crowns, fell 
into the ha.ds of the Duke of York, who shortly af- 
ter ascended the throne of England by the title of Ed- 
ward the Fourth. Henry fled from the field; and 
Margaret, his queen, with the young prince Edward, 
escaped into an adjoining forest. They had scarcely 
entered within its intricacies, when they were seized 
by « band of ruffians who had there located them- 
selves. Hegardless of her rank, sex, or situation, 
they stripped the queen of her jewels, and were pro- 
ceeding to greater indignities, when a quarrel arose 
between thenras to the distribution of the spoil.— 
Seizing this favourable opportunity for escape, the 
prince and his mother fled into the interior recesses 
of the forest. As the royal fugitives were pursuing 
their toilsome journey through the wilderness, a 
rustling of the trees forewarned them of approaching 
danger; but before they could reach concealment, a 
robber confronted them in their path. Ruffian,” 
exclaimed the queen, assuming the dignity and 
haughtiness of carriage familiar to her, ‘*thou hast 
tarried over long; thy comrades have been before 
thee, and despoiled us of our treasures.” ‘*Truly,” 
answered the robber, ‘ ‘their chief will find but worth- 
less prey in what they left you. You may pass; 
*twere better that you take the right hand path, its 
windings lead to an opening of the forest.” ‘Stay, 
man,” said Margaret, “though a desperate outlaw, 
there yet may be some spark of pity in thee, some 
reverence for a kingly name.” -*Pity and reverence 
are terms alike unknown to me,” replied the man, 
‘sand kingly power is but an idle sound to him who 
knows no sway—respects no laws.” ‘* Yet will I 
trust thee,” answered the Queen, ‘‘for fortune leaves 
us little choice of friends. Behold this boy—the 
son of Henry of Lancaster, your king.” Whether 
surprise overpowered, or a latent nobleness of mind 
forbade him to insult fallen majesty, the robber 
chief uncovered his head, and proffered his assistance 
to the wanderers. ‘What service,” said he, ‘can 
render to you and the prince your son?” **Provide 
us with a place of concealment,” eagerly rejoined 
the queen, *‘and effect our escape beyond the reach 
of York.” Concealment,” said the robber, ‘‘is not 
difficult; and what more l can do I will do: for the 
present follow me to a cave hard by, «here you may 
repose in safety, and wait a favourable opportunity 
of rejoining your friends.”” He led the way through 
an unfrequented path, and brought them to ‘‘a 
wretched but secure asylum” in the forest, which, 
in memory of the unfortunate queen, still retains the 
name of the “Queen’s Cave.” — Fisher’s Picturesque 
illustration. 


INsoLVENT Deptonr’s Court. The Pleasures of 
a Prison.—On Friday, an insolvent named Willian 
Norton, formerly a Manchester manufacturer, was 
opposed’ by Mr. Cooke, on the part of a creditor 
named Field. He was supported by Mr. Woodroffe. 
The insoivent had been arrested at Manchester, and 
rendered to the Fleet Prison, because he said his 


friends resided in London, and had since his incar- | 


ceration behaved handsomely towards him. He was 
very comfortable in the prison, and having been ar- 
rested eight times, he wished the ‘* business” set- 
tled; he had been very happy there, 
being discharged, got a friendly creditor to lodge a 


| 


shall punish him by letting him out. I shall not op- 
pose him. (Roars of laughter. ) 

Mr. Commissioner Harris said there was no harm 
in lodging a detainer. The ease, notwithstanding the 
mirth, was free from any imputation. 


The Court adjourned till Monday.—{Lon. paper.] 


A MoperaTeE Foop.—How hard is the case of the 
foreigner among us, who often, with a sentiment on 
his lips that elicits our applause, draws down our 
laughter, perhaps in spite of us, by an unconscious 
violation of the King’s English. The French and 
Italians are certainly more amiable than we are in 
this respect; they can listen with an impertarbable 
thoughtfulness of allowance, but we appeal to the 
candid reader whether the following would not have 
been irresistible with most of us: 

“An Englishman talking with a German friend, 
a man of a remarkably philosophical cast of mind, 
and tond of clothing his sentiments in the graces of 
classical allusion, the discourse happened to tarn 
upon the mortifications to which those subject them- 
selves who seek after the vanities of this world.— 
Our friend was for a stoical independence, and had 
Diogenes in hiseye. ‘* For mine self,” he exclaim- 
ed, with rising enthusiasm, ‘* 1 should be quite con- 
tentment for to live all my days in a dub, eating no- 
ting else but unicorns!” (acorns. )—Leigh Hunt's 
Lond. Journal. 


Bers anp Mics 1n Canapa.—Bees thrive very 
well in Canada; the honey, however, is not of the 
first rate quality, owing to the flowers not being so 
plentiful as the trees, Plenty of good mead might 
be brewed, and we are surprised not to find this 
done. In winter, the beehives are housed in, which 
serves to protect them against the inclemency of the 
weather. There are numbers of bees in the woods, 
with their nests in the hollow trees; but their sweet 
treasures are not much sought after, except by the 
bears. Once, when in the woods, we came upon a 
settler cutting down a large tree, by the banks of a 
river, on which his bees had swarmed; but long be- 
fore he cut down the pine, the hive had taken the 
alarm, and moved off to where they would not be 
disturbed. Mice are not numerous, and seem to be 
very diminutive in size. 1 have seen them in places 
where food was very plentiful, and yet they never 
looked fat and plump, like those seen at home. The 
Musk-rats build their nests of bent, in the marshes 
and grassy edges of the rivers; in winter time, when 
the frost withers the herbage, their nests are seen 
sitting in the ice, like so many large bee-hives.— 
Mactauggart’s Three Years in Canada, 


DraLocvE 1n A Court oF JusTice.—Te attor- 
ney on the case attempted to invalidate the testimo- 
ny of the wittness, by declaring him to be too ignor- 
ant to be a competent one: said he to the judge, | 
can convince your honour of the incompetency of 
the wituess ina very few moments; he has been 
reared in the country, has never been out of the 
sight of his father’s barn, never saw a school house, 
and your honeur permitting, I will propound a few 
questions, and upon his answers your honour can 
decide. 

The Judge assenting, he turned to the witness and 
asked—who made you? 

Witness. I don’t know; [I reckon it was Moses. 

Attorney. There, your honour, to the satisfaction 
of yourself and the jury, I have proved the witness 
a non compos mentus, totally unqualified to decide 
upon the serious nature of his oath. 

Witness. Now, Mr. Lawyer, may I ask you one 
question? I’ve answered yours. 

Attorney. A thousand, sir, a thousand if you 
please. 

Witness. Who made you? 

Attorney. Why, 1 don’t know, reckon it was 
Aaron. 

Witness (turning to the Jury)—Well now, I have 
read in the good book that Aaron made a calf, but I 
don’t know how the darned fool got here. 

‘The Court was convulsed with laughter. 

Srram Navicarion Russta.—This colossal 
power is extending itself over the whole world.— 
‘The St. Petersburg paper of the 25th of March con- 
tains an Official tabular account of the days on which 
the steam boats will respectively sail from Riga and 


| Lubeck, from the 23d of April to the 5th of Novem- 


and tor fear of | 


detainer against hia: he had written to him for that | 


purpose, and the letter was read. The insolvent 
stated in it that the prison was a very comfortable 
place; he was very merry, had a good carpeted room, 
and wanted a detainer. He desired him to lose no 
time in doing the job. 

Mr. Cooke remarked that after that letter, no per- 
son could say that imprisonment was a punishment. 
(A laugh.) 

Mr. Cormissioner Harris said that the letter 
might be a false representation, 

‘The insolvent said that the prison was a lively 
place. 

Mr. Cooke: And do you really want to be dischar- 
ged from that happy place? (Laughter. ) 

Insolvent: Yes, 1 do. 

Mr. Cooke: Really! Why you never were so 
happy in your life. (Much laughter. ) 

Mr. Commissioner Harris said the Court was much 
obliged to Mr. Cooke for enlivening them. 

Mr. Cooke: 1 am instructed to oppose him, and I 


ber, with the proviso that passengers should offer so 
late in the year. The trips are to be about twice 
per month, and the passage movey 30 silver roubles 
in the second cabin, and 45 silver roubles in the best 
cabin. The cabins are represented as very commo- 
dious, and the freights of carriages and dogs are spe- 
cified. The distance is about 600 miles by sea, and 
between 80U and 900 by Jand. 


VARIETIES. 

Characteristic Dialogue.—‘ Down east,’ ob- 
served a southerner to a Yankee, ‘a cow, a 
calf, and a calico frock, is said to be a girl’s 
portion—and that’s the place you came from.’ 
‘ Well,’ replied the yankee, ‘ people have to be 
born pretty much where other folkssay, barrin’ 
accidents. An’ vou’re from the place, aint ye? 
where a potater-patch, with cracks in’t so wide 
that the grasshoppers are picked up at the 
bottom by handfuls—all their necks broken 
trying to jump over—is a portion for the oldest 


son. My father tokl me,’ continued the down- 
easter, “he was once riding by one of your great 
farms, when, observing the wretchedness of the 
land, he said, ‘ the feller that owns this must be 
plaguy poor;’ ‘not so poor as you think for!’ 
answered a voice fromathe blackberry -bushes; 
‘for | don’t own but a third on’t—my father 
gin’ away one-third, to get a man to take t’oth- 
er!’? Turrible sigut of rain lately,’ replied 
the southerner, ‘ when did you come down ?— 
* Dreadful sight of weather lately,’ rejoined the 


yankee, ‘ when did you come up?’ and here the 
conversation ended. 


Intervention of priests in marriage.—It was 
not until the Council of Trent (1429) that the 
intervention of a priest, or rather ecclesiastical 


functionary, was deemed indispensable to a mar- 
riage. It was then ascertained that the exist- 
ence of the marriage contract as a mere civil 
engagement, unhallowed by any spiritual sanc- 
tion, tended much to the formation of clandes- 
tine connexions and their concomitant evils. — 
The celebrated decree passed in that session 
interdicted any marriage otherwise than in the 
presence of a priest, and at least two witnesses. 
But in England, previous to 1754, the common 
law continued to regulate the law of marriage, 
the authority of the Council of Trent not having 
been acknowledged in that country; and whilst, 
in virtue of domestic institutions, a form was en- 
Joined for the most solemn celebration of ma- 
trimony, and persons departing from these re- 
gulations were liable to ecclesiastical censure, 
still other more private modes of contracting a 
— were tolerated and acknowledged by 
aw. 


Singular mode of discovering Irishmen.—Some 
years since, a number of facetious gentlemen 
emigrated from the province of Ulster to Phi- 
ladelphia. On their arrival they perambulated 
the streets, admiring the regularity of the build- 
ings, but astonished they had not met a single 
Irishman during the whole of their peregrina- 
tions. In the evening, when over a social bot- 
tle, they had naturally expressed to each other 
their surprise and disappointment on the occa- 
sion, when one of the party, a man of infinite 
natural humour, undertook to discover his coun- 
trymen, if they were not involved in everlasting 
sleep. With a basket over his arm, he sallied 
forth into the street, and with a well-toned te- 
nor-voice, he began to cry out in a musical re- 
citative, fine oysters! fresh Carlingford oysters! 
Roused and astonished at the well-known 
sounds, every emigrant from Dundalk, Newry, 
Armagh, Richill and Portadown, in short, every 
Hibernian that had enjoyed the flavour of that 
delicious fish surrounded him in less than twen- 
ty minutes. 


True Love.—“The course of true love never 
did run smooth,” is a dictum of one who had 
traced every passion to its secret fountain in the 
humangheart; and, taken in the sense in which 
it was meant, that is, as applying to the whole 
course of love, the maxim has the stamp of truth, 
The stream has its giddy whirlpools, its billows, 
and its cataracts; but there are times when, for 
however briefa space, it flows calm and still; 
yet, deep withal, reflecting, without a ripple, 
the brightness and the beauty of the eternal 
heavens. 


AN UNPLEASANT BED-FELLOW.—A boy once 
complained of his brother, for taking half the 
bed.- “And why not?” said his mother; “he’s 
entitled to half, aint he?”’—“Yes, ma’am,” said 
the boy; “but how should you like to have him 
take out all the soft for his half? He will have 
his half out of the middle: andI have to sleep 
both sides of him!” 


Dramatic intelligence.—The citizens of New 
Orleans are in raptures with Mrs. Austin. Her 
first engagement was brilliant and successfnl 
beyond example. We learn that the receipts 
of the house, on the nights of her performance, 
exceeded one thousand dollars. Sinclair, Clara 
Fisher and Mrs. Knight, are still at the south, 
delighting every body. 

Anew tragedy.—Mr. and Miss Kemble, at 
their next engagement in New York, are to 
being before the public anew American trage- 

The mystic three—Three forks to Jupiter’s 
thunderbolt; three prongs to Neptune’s trident, 
three heads to Cerberus; three legs on the tri- 
pod, orstool, on which the Pythian priestess va- 
ticinated; three names to the sun--Sol, Apollo, 
Liberi; three also to the moon—Hecate, Diana, 
and Luna; three ablutionsat sacrifices; three 
bows on approaching royality; once, twice, 


thrice, and away, say the boys; and three balls 
are the ominous emblem of pawnbrokers. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


LONDON POLICE. 

“Jack From Inpia.”—Among the disorder- 
lies brought before Mr. Chambers yesterday 
was a sunburnt sailor, named Harry Bailey, 
charged with the characteristic offence of hav- 
ing been found most uproariously drunk in the 
Haymarket, in the company of a fiddler and a 
whole bevy of those good natured damsels 
whose smiles are principally reserved for full- 
pursed members of His Majesty’s navy. 

The defendant, as he stood in the dock chew- 
ing his quid, and balancing himself as if in a 
stiff breeze, presented the very beau ideal of an 
English tar of the “ Harry Bluff” school. 

The policeman.who captured the sailor said 
he found him at a late hour last night in the 
Haymarket, footing it away to his favourite tune 
of “King William for ever, huzza,” with half a 
dozen ladies of loose character, whom he had 
been stowing chock full of grog in the after- 
noon. Conjecturing, from his spic-and-span 
new rig, that he had just come ashore with 
plenty of “shot in the locker,” he gave him a 
lodging in the station-honse, in order to pre- 
vent his companions from robbing him. When 
searched at the station-house, no money was 
found upon him. 

Mr. Chambers.—Well, master, what are you? 

. Sailor (making a leg)—Seaman, your honor. 

Mr. Chambers.—How long have you been 
ashore? 

Sailor—About a week, your honour. Got 
paid off from the Thames Ingyman on Friday, 
and just come to Lunnun for a little fun, afore 
I gets afloat again. 

Mr. Chambers:—How much money did you 
receive’ 

Sailor.—60/, your honour. Handed the rhino 
to my old dad for fear cf the land-sharks. 

Mr. Chambers.—How loug have you been 
earning this money? 

-Sailor.—16 months, your honour. 

Mr. Chambers.—And how long do you think 
it will last? 

Sailor.—Oh, a long while. 

Mr. Chambers.—But how long’? Do you 
think a fortnight? : 

Sailor.—A fortnight, wheugh! Lord love your 
honour, it ’ll may be last a week. 

Mr. Chambers. Well, you was very merry 
last night, I suppose—you had plenty of grog? 

Sailor.—Yes; can’t do without grog. 

Mr. Chambers.—Had you any ladies with 
you? 

Sailor—Yes, your honour. 

Mr. Chambers. —Come, now, how many? 

Sailor.—Six on ’em and a fiddler. Couldn’t 
do without a fiddler. 

Mr. Chambers (laughing.)—Six ladies and a 
fiddler! Why you must keepa sharp look-out 
lf you want your money to hold outa week. 
Why ne you not keep a better look-out last 
night! 

Sailor. —Couldn’t, your honour; got rather 
blind coming home from Ingy. 

Mr. Chambers.—Blind drunk, I suppose you 
mean? 

Sailor—No, your honour. There was a 
short allowance of bread, and so we had to 
mess uponrice. We had bread, but it was as 
hard and as black as a slice of mahogany. 

The sailor here assumed alook which he 
supposed to be quite insinuating, and begged 
the magistrate to let him off, as he hadn’t tasted 
a drop of grog all the morning, and had been 
locked up all night in the hold of the watch- 
house; and rather than it should occur again, he 
declared he would sooner ‘take a double turn 
at lock-out onthe to’gallant-yard.” 

Mr. Chambers.—Well, get away, and don’t 
let us see you here again. 

Sailor.—Thank your honour (extending his 
hand): tip us a squeeze, my hearty. 

Mr. Chambers (laughing)—No, no; I won’t 
trouble you to shake hands. 

The sailor then hitched up his trousers and 
furched out of dock, whispering to the gaoler 
*‘D— his eyes, if he arn’t a trump.”—London 
paper. 


A HOPEFUL FAMILY. 
Several weeks since, a requisition was transmitted 
to this city, for the arrest of James Reekhow and 
John Lace, two fugitives from justice from the State 
of Pennsylvania, who are charged with committing 
various grand larcenies in the city of Philadel- 
phia. Lace, shortly after the receipt of the re- 
quisition, was arrested and committed to prison; 
but R-ckhow succeeded in eluding the vigilance of 


the officers who were in pursuit of him, until a few | 


days since, when Mr, Homan accidentally came 
across him as he was about to enter a pawnbroker’s 
office in Chatham street, when he was secured and 


safely lodged in prison. Upon the arrest of Lace, 
who but a few months since was discharged fromthe 
State prison at Sing-Sing, a part of the Philadelphia 
plunder was regained, consisting of two valuable 
gold watches—several splendid gold breast pins, es- 
timated to be worth from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty dollars a piece—together with sundry other ar- 
ticles which he and his accomplice obtained by shop 
lilting, at which they are said to be great adepts.— 
Reckhow, however, it is more than probable, from 
the lapse of time that has intervened since the com- 
mission uf these offences, and the necessity he ap- 
peared to be under of having recourse to a pawn- 
broker for a temporary loan, has long since dissipat- 
ed his portion of the plunder. 

James Reckhow, who is an old offender himself, 
had a brother by the name of Freeman Reckhow, 
who died last winter in the Philadelphia State pri- 
son, whither he was sent upon conviction for a 
daring and considerable robbery committed in a 
broker’s office in that place, which he effected by 
knocking down the broker, and then stealing a large 
amount of money. 

He has a second brother by the name of John 
Reckhow, who, after serving out a term of years in 
the Philadelphia State prison, came to this city last 
summer, andata parade in Brooklyn during the 
visit of General Jaakson, picked the pocket of a 
gentleman of aconsiderable sum of money. Going, 
however, inconsiderately, into a beer house to count 
the contents of the pocket book, he was observed 
and apprehended. The prison of the place being 
somewhat insecure, he was removed for safety to 
the debtor’s jail of this city, from which, about a 
month ago, and on the day preceding that which 
had been fixed upon for his trial, he succeeded in 
effecting his escape. Whether this was accomplish- 
ed by out door aid, or bythe accidental omission 
to lock the door of his cell, is mere matter of con- 
jecture. Johnis still at liberty, although, a reward 


of fifty dollara has been offered by the Sheriff for his 


apprehension. 

A third brother, Isaac Reckhow, about sixteen 
years of age, after being brought up time and again, 
but discharged on account of his youth, was upon a 
conviction for petit larceny in the Special Sessions, 
finally sent by that Court three months ago to the 
House of Retuge where he now remains. 

Here isan instance of four brothers, pursuing 
recklessly the road toruin. For the sake of humani- 
ty it is to be hoped that the fate of this family may 
serve as a warning to all who are inclined to imitate 
their vicious courses.x—WV. Y. Star. 


CrocopiLe Birp—TRaANSLATED FROM HERODO- 
Tus.—*“ Now as the crocodile lives much in the wa- 
ter, he has his mouth within quite covered with 
leeches. All other birds and beasts shun the croco- 
dile; but there is peace between him and the trochi- 
lus, inasmuch as he is benefitted by that bird, for 
when the crocodile goes out from the water upon the 
land and opens his jaws, which he is wont to do, in 
order to receive the cool] breeze, the trochilus then 
entering his mouth, devours the leeches; and he, 
delighted at the advantage he thus receives, never 
injures the trochilus.” 


A Wise Senator.—A ‘Canadian farmer had the 
honor to be elected a Representative from the coun- 
ty of—-—, in Lower Canada. On his return he 
was asked, ‘*Well, what have the Assembly done?” 
Towhich he answered, ‘I don’t know.” ‘* And 
what do you go for?” ‘Two dollars per day.” 


Select 
From the Cincinnati Mirror. 
MY FIRST HAT. 
O, I remember well the day— 
Tis like a dream just past away— 
When my first hat was bought. 
I laid it on the floor, and stood 


With folded arms, in pompous mood, 
Wrapt up in glorious thought. 


As proud as any lord was I, 

And thought myself full five feet high— 
Too tall to play with toys. 

Awhile | stood to ape the man, 

Then snatch’d my hat, and off I ran 
To show it to the boys. 


And many a hand that hat passed through; 

I watch’d them all—says I, “tis new; 
Take care, don’t soil the crown; 

For if you do, my pa I'll tell, 

And he’il come out and trounce you well, 
Or else I’ll knock you down,” 


A seore of hats were soon pull‘d off— 

A score of yongsters tried to seoff— 
Each vowed pis hat was best; 

**And only see,” said Carter’s Jim, 

‘How much mine has a broader brim, 


Worth more than all the rest.” 


Said I, ‘*mine’s newest, and of course, 

For wearing, can be none the worse, 
And must be best of all; 

Just see the crowa—how high it is! 

None has a higher crown than this; 
Take care! don’t let it fall.” 


**T care not,” said another voice, 
**For you, nor Jim, nor all the boys, 
Nor do | wish to boast; . 
If mine’s not best Vil never move; 

And by the hatter | can prove 
That it has cost the most.” 


“It’s very strange,” says 1, ‘that Jim, 

Should call this lower part the BRIM; 
The like L never heard, 

It’s RIM—my pepa told me 80; 

And by my spelling book V’ll show 
That Jim’s miscalled the word.” 


“It’s prim! its BRim!” the urchin crew 

All shouted out; each swore he knew, 
And said he learn’d at school, 

To spell it nim—and spell it BRIM; 

So right and wrong was Carter’s Jim, 
And each clung to his rule. 


Then rant and tear to fight we went, 
To settle fairly the event, 
And spell the word aright, 
And many a ragged vest and shirt, 
And many a face all snear’d with dirt, 
Resulted from the fight. 


Revenge was pictured in each eye— 

Each one resolved to ‘*do or die,” 
And high his wrath did foam. 

Into the ring | foremost dashed— 

My hat was all to pieces smash’d, 
And | went crying home. 


Now circumstances since have shown, 
That men are children, older grown, 

And quarrel yet for words; 
They beat and bruise each other sore, 
And wreak their vengeance o’er and o’er, 

For, faith, they’ll all be lords. 

From the American Traveller. 


DYING THOUGHTS OF A YOUNG CHILD. 


Mother—the light of day is parting 
From my weary eye, 

And my spirit is departing 
To the blessed sky. 

One unfading hope before me 
W hispers—it is well: 

Brighter visions hover o’er me 
Than the lip can tell. 


On my young imagination 
Bursts a purer light, 

Than the beauty of Creation 
Sheds upon my sight— 

Is it but a lonely vision, - 
Fading in its birth,— 

Or the spirit’s sweet transition 
From the bonds of earth? 


Will my hand, unwearied, gather 
Brighter flowers than we 

Culled—when once we roamed together: 
Mother—shall 1 see 

Birds, like those whose song I listened 
In the quiet wood; 

Insects, bright as those that glistened 
In the sunlight’s flood? 


Do not all men love each other 
In a world like this; 
The World’s coldness! tell me, mother, 
What that coldness is: 
I have found its scenes enchanting, 
And its love sincere, 
Yet my weary soul is panting 
For a purer sphere— 


For my Saviour’s words stealo’er me, 
Holy, kind and sweet— 
Little children, come before me, 
And your shepherd meet. 
Mother, will not Jesus give me 
More than earthly love— 
Will his outstretched arms receive me 
Toa home above? 


Though on earth I have been dwelling 
Buta summer’s day, 

Hopes within my heart are swelling, 
As its powers decay. 

God to my young heart hath spoken 
Many a sunny word, 

And his love, by many a token, 
ln my sou] was stirred. 


Read once more that sweet narration, 
I so love to hesr, 

How our Lord, for man’s salvation, 
Left his heavenly sphere; 

How his precious love hath freed us, 
How his word can save— 

And how safely he will lead us 
Thro’ the silent grave. 

When my voice in this dear mansion 
Is no longer heard, , 

May thy soul, with pure expansion, 
Rest upon his word; 

From its page a light is shining, 
And a holy spell, 

Which forbids the heart’s repining: 
Mother—fare thee well. 


— 

On the 27th inst 

u the nst. by the Rev. Jacob Lipman, Mr. MEY 
ER HUNT, to Miss MARG ZARUS, both of 

On Thursday evening, 29th instant, by the R 
Chambers, Mr. WILLIAM M. WHITLEY, of tae 
burg, to Mrs LOUISA C. JOHNSON, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 29h instant, by the Rev. 8. w. 
Fuller, Mr. JOHN H. STEWART, to Miss AMANDA M 
ER. at of the Northern Liberties. 

On Tuesday afternoon, 27th instant, by,the Rev. 
Leeser, Mr. RALPH LIPMAN, to Miss ESTHER dens 
ter of Isaac Garretson, Esq all of Southwark. — 
inst. by Samuel Black, 

-q. Mr. AL NROSE, to Miss E : 
SMITH, both of this city. th sane 

On Thursday 29th ultime, by the Rev. Mr. Pitman 
JOUN N. SAPHORE, to Miss MARY ANN CUMMINGS 
all of this city. 

On Weduesday evening, by the Rey.Geo Chandl 
SAMUEL BROOKMIERS, to Miss JANE HAMILLe 
of the county of Philadelpma. 

Un the 29th ult by the Rev. Joseph H. Kennard, Mr 
THOMAS J. LOWRY, of the Northern Liberti Miss 
JANE TURNER, of this eity, —e 
~ the 29th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Cham. 

ers, Mr. JAME ‘DERMOT, to Miss MARGA 

RT. both of this city. 

n Thurday evening, by the Right Rev. Bishop Whito 
GEORGE H THOMSON, to REBECCA HARRISON: 
— of the late George Willing. 

the Ist instant. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
ALEX. CHAMBERS, to Miss HELEN M. STEVENS 
both of this city. 

Saturday evening, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen 
VICTOR NAQUET, to Miss HANNAH HARRIS. 
the 15th ult. by the Rev. John 

ughes, Mr. MES P. ABBOTT, to Mi : 
DOUGHERTY, all of this city. a 

At Otaheite, Society [slands, Nov. 23d, by the Rev. Mr. 
CHARLES SPOONER, of the 

rie, of Newport, to the beautiful Miss 

n Friday evening, 4th April, by John Swift , 
Mayor, Mr CHARLES B. SMITH, to Miss MARGARET 
CONRAD, both of the Northern Liberties. 

On Wednesday, in Carbondale, by the Rev. Mr. T. L. 

Conkling. Mr. ARCHIBALD B, HACKLEY, merchant, to 


Miss ELJZA SCOTT, youngest daughter of James Scott, 
of that piace. 


DIED 


On Tuesday, 27th inst. Mrs. ELIZA 
the 35th year of ner age. BETH BRADY, in 


On Monday evening, 26th inst. after a short but severe 


illness, Mr. THOMAS SHEPHERD, in the 25th year of 


his age. 


~ 


On Friday evening, 23d inst. after a lingering iliness,in | 


the 50th year of her age, Mrs. MARY SMITH, of Moya- 
mensing. 


At Marseilles, on the 14th of March, GILBERT C. | 
GAKDINER, seaman on board of ship Robert Morris, a ‘ 


native of Washington county, N. Y. aged 43 years. 
On Thursday , 29th inst. after a short but severe illness 
JOHN YARD, Jr. in the 23d year of his age. ' 


On Wednesday, 28th instant, Mr. GEORGE SOWERS, er 


victuallar of the district of Spring Garden, in the 49th year 
of his age. 

27th ANN DAWES. 

the citv of Baltimore, on Sunday morning, Captai 
W. L. GURDON, of the U. 8. Navy, in the 37th yeat of 
age. 

On Thursday evening, 29th inst. after a lingering illness, 
Which she bore with christian fortitude, CATHERINE, 
wife of George Rudolph, aged 63 years 

Suddenly, on Wednesday, 28th inst. JOHN AUGUSTUS 
STONE, Esq. author of Metamora and other dramatic 
productions. 

On Friday, 30th inst. Mr. WILLIAM DUBOCGQ, in the 
62d year of his age,an old and respectable merchant of 


= city, but latterly an inhabitant of the Island of Porto 
1co. 


On Wednesday morning, 28th inst. JAMES BOYLE. 

On the morning of the 20th inst. JOSEPH HEMPHILL, 
Esq. one of the Associate Judges of the different Courts of 
the county of Beaver, Penn aged about 64 years. 

On Saturday morning, after a short illness, Mrs. PRE- 
CILLA, wife of James Childs, in the 60th year of her age. 

On the 20th ult.after a long and severe iliness, Mr. 
BERNARD CONNOR, in the 65th year of his age. 

On Friday afternoon, about 3 o'tiock, Mrs. ELIZA- 
BETH ANDERSON. 

Suddenly, on the morning of the 29th May, at Milford, 
N. Jersey, Mr. TAFT BENJAMIN, at an \ivanced age. 

On Sunday night, after a jong and severe illness, which 
she bore with patience and christian resignation, Mrs. 
LAETITIA THOMAS, aged 69 years, 

On Monday morning, aiter a lingering illness, MARY 
MOUNT, in the 76th year of her. 

On Monday morning, 2d inst. Mr. EDWARD BROWN, 
in the 45th vear of his age. 

On Monday morning, Miss MARY R. HUTCHINS. 

On the 3ist ult. of a lingering illness, Mr. SAMUEL 
DEAN, son of the late Benjamin Dean, of Virginia, in the 
23d year of his age 

On Saturday evening, 31st ult. JOSEPH PRYOR, aged 
33 years. 


On Sunday morning, Ist inst. ROSE ANN, daughter of © 


Benjamin and Sarah Ann Johnson, in the 6th year of her 


e. 

On Saturday, 31st ult. at the residence of Jos. Whitall, 
Jr. ia Haddontield, New Jersey, JAMES GUYER, aged 9 
years, youngest son of John Guyer, Esq. of St. Bartholo- 
mew, . 

On Sunday morning, PHILIP GOUDSMIT, aged 18 
years 

On Tuesday, the 3d inst. in her 401h year, Mra, SARAH 
MEYERS, wife of Samuel Meyers, cabinet maker. 

Suddenly, on Tnesday, the 3d inst. Mrs DAMARCOS 
MURPHY, consort of the late Rev. T. Murphy, in the 
75th year of her age. 

On Monday morning, 2d inst. after a protracted and 
painful illness, which she bore with christian fortitude 
and resignation, Mrs. ELIZABETH, consort of Benjamin 
F. Bond, in the 27th year of her age. 

Suddenly, on 30th ult. in Pottsville, Mrs. PRISCILLA, 
wife of Mr. Samuel Brooke, in the 42d year of her age. 

In New Brunswick, on the 25th ult. after a lingeri 
and distressing illness, J. WALLACE VAN DOORN, 
Printer of the Times, sincerely regretted by a numerous 
acquaintance, 

On Sunday, Ist instant, of searlet fever, Mr. JAMES 
O'BRIAN, Prirter, furmerly of Washington, D. C. 

On Monday afternoon, ROBERT PORTER, son of Wm. 
Porter, aged |1 months and 22 days. 

On the 25th ult. at Portsmouth, Ohio, of the cholera, 
Mr. BENJAMIN PINE, Hatter, late of Philadelphia, aged 
36 years. 
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